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THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY. 


To know well the origin of our early institutions, and those 
shades of difference which mark different portions of the Union, 
in regard to our religious and literary establishments; and, also, 
the cause of certain sectional feelings or prejudices, now less felt 
than formerly, is a subject of some interest. We profess not to 
be able, in every case, to give complete satisfaction, but we hope, 
in the examination of this subject, to show, generally, the origin 
of our institutions, to develop the character of the first settlers 
of our country, and to exhibit the causes which have given cer- 
tain sectional traits to our people. | 

We praise our ancestors, and deservedly too, for our literary, 
moral and religious institutions; but when we examine the sub- 
ject with accuracy, we shall know what, and how much, to attri- 
bute to accident, and what to design. To do this, we must look 
to the parent country, and ascertain, with brevity, the religious 
and political state of England previous to the settlement of this 
country, and see with what motives and feelings our progenitors 
were induced to leave their native land, where were deposited 
the ashes of their ancestors, and dissolve all the ties of home and 
friendship, and emigrate to a wilderness, separated from the 
mother country by a great ocean. .- 

We go back to the time of Henry VIII. and take a short view 
of the state of religion from that period to the time of the first 
settlements in our own country. During this period changes 
were effected which dissolved the ties by which England was 
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held to the papal See, and created other sects, which equally 
dissented from the protestant episcopal church of England. 

At the commencement of the reign of Henry, the whole chris- 
tian world acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, and every 
crowned head did him homage and received his dominions of him. 
In fact all countries were considered the dominions and actual 
patrimony of his holiness. 

Perhaps no prince was ever more devoted to the representa- 
tive of St. Peter than Henry VIII. The holy father pressed him 
to his bosom as his most faithful child. Henry wrote a book in 
vindication of the Pope’s supremacy in temporal and spiritual 
affairs, and in answer to Martin Luther, a monk, who wrote and 
preached against the sale of indulgences by Leo X. For this act 
of filial devotion, Henry, in addition to his other splendid titles, 
received from his holiness that of “‘defender of the faith,” a mark 
of confidence not before or since bestowed on any monarch. This 
appendage he bore with peculiar complacency during his reign, 
and handed it down to his successors. 

But that capricious monarch received an affront from the Pope, 
because he refused to grant him a divorce from his queen, Cath- 
arine of Arragon. He openly renounced all subjection to his 
holiness and actually declared war against him. He breasted 
the spiritual thunders of the vattican, which in former times had 
shook the most powerful kingdoms and humbled to the dust the 
proudest monarchs. Henry seized upon the revenues of the 
church, which were considered sacred, and converted them to 
his own use; besides this, he put himself at the head of the Eng- 
lish church, without materially affecting any articles of faith or 
forms of worship. 

This was then considered by the christian world a wicked and 
blasphemous usurpation; and the life of Henry, as well as many 
subsequent monarchs of England, would badly fit them to stand 
at the head of those who minister at the altar of the living God. 
But the course pursued, served in a degree to diminish the amount 
of general reverence for the Pope and the head of the British 
church. Many were led to examine the pretensions of both, and 
to discard the arrogance of mortals, who should dictate creeds 
and forms of worship. But at this period, there was universally 
adopted this principle, by all sects, that uniformity of faith was 
indispensable to religion. It never entered their minds, that 
honest men could come to different results upon so momentous 
and so important a subject. Wickliff, Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Luther and Calvin, and their respective followers, were equally 
sure of infallibility with the King and the Pope. They seem 
never to have seriously thought or actually believed, that the 
great object of the christian religion was to make mankind lead 
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pure and honest lives, and extend the principles of charity and 
benevolence, to inculcate forgiveness to enemies, and give a 
confident hope in the hour of death. Hence we may trace the 
cruel persecutions inflicted by the dominant sects in succeeding 
reigns. 

dward, the successor of Henry, is represented to have beena 
mild and amiable prince, but his reign was short. He died be- 
fore schemes of ambition and the pomp of power had corrupted 
his heart or inflamed his passions. He left the throne to Mary, 
without ameliorating the condition of ecclesiastical affairs. His 
successor was wholly devoted to the papal See. She threw her- 
self into the arms of his holiness, and labored to atone for the 
heresy of her father, by a prodigal use of fire and sword, to pro- 
duce uniformity in faith and worship, according to the canons of 
the Romish church. All who perished in these religious conflicts, 
were believed by their respective sects to have fallen martyrs to 
the true faith; so that, in. every change of power, the lines of 
party became distinct, and the parties more confirmed in a faith 
as positive as actual knowledge. 

Elizabeth, the successor of Mary, possessing all the masculine 
virtues, without a moderate share of the qualities which render 
the woman amiable in private life, was equally tenacious of pre- 
rogative as her father, Henry, and exerted her power to stop the 
progress of popery,—seated herself at the head of the churcl, 
and remained undisturbed in this seat during her long, and to the 
people of England, happy reign. She appears to have been more 
than half a Papist; but the love of power would not permit her 
to submit to the supremacy of the Pope. She treated the dis- 
senters with great rigor, and placed them without the pale of 
law and humanity. The dissenters increased in numbers, in pro- 
portion to their persecutions and hardships. But the vigilant 
energy of the government and her unyielding nature, made the 
bravest dissenters timid. Uniformity in religious faith and wor- 
ship, was with her a grand and unvarying object; but, in many 
instances, much relaxation was granted to the Papists. 

This change from popery to protestanism effected by Henry, 
and from protestanism to popery by Mary, and protestanism re- 
stored by Elizabeth, appeared more the result of human pride, 
policy and passion, than the effect of divine wisdom. Contradic- 
tory systems always tend to destroy each other; and especially 
when they have been advocated and enforced by the physical 
strength of a whole kingdom. When the rights of both contend- 
ing parties were examined, these several claims weighed, and the 
balance struck, nothing remained for either, except what was 
retained by the arm of power. Hence, in England, were many 
who disregarded the claims of both, and threw off the imposing 
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forms of established worship, and established one of their own. 
These were principally the followers of Calvin. They intended 
to institute a pure and spiritual worship, unshackled by the can- 
ons and rescripts of human invention; and it seems to be grant- 
ed by all writers of the day, that the lives of these people were 
more in conformity with the strict rules of moral duty, than 
that of any other sect in the kingdom; and from this they as- 
sumed the name of Puritans, and were known by that appella- 
tion till long after the emigration of a portion of them to this 
country. But it should be remembered that at this time they 
were few in number—a weak and inefficient minority. They 
could hardly be said to have acted themselves from the sponta- 
neous impulse of principle and chastened feeling, for they were 
continually surrounded by spies and informers, to drag them to 
imprisonment, scourging and death. It is impossible, that we 
should discern a complete development of their principles; for 
however daring and bold, they must have acted under a partial 
disguise; undoubtedly much of human passion was enlisted on 
their side, for it is in our nature, and never has been on neutral 
ground in long and protracted controversy. However, we must 
behold them with admiration for their courage, which nothmng 
could overawe, and for their constancy and zeal, which could 
brave danger, imprisonment and death. Neal, in his history 
of the Puritans, gives a detail of the hardships and sufferings of 
this sect, during the reign of Elizabeth, so cruel, that, whatever 
allowances we make for the times and circumstances attending 
them, we must see the unrelenting hand of a despot in a princess, 
where softness and sympathy might have been expected. The 
accumulated weight of distress heaped upon this class of chris- 
tians in England, France and Germany, form a catalogue of 
horrors useful only to teach us moderation and forbearance in 
religious controversies; and that religion is a matter of con- 
science, and lies between man and his Maker. 

James I. the successor of Elizabeth, came to the throne with 
as high notions of his unlimited power as any of his predecessors. 
His right to control the faith and consciences of men, was not 
to be questioned. James was a good natured prince, and valued 
himself much for learning and his power of discussion upon all 
subjects. His object in matters of religion, was complete uni- 
formity in faith and modes of worship, the reasonableness of 
which he attempted to show by argument. It seems that here 
he was unsuccessful; but what he wanted in argument and the 
arts of persuasion, he made up by absolute power; but this argu- 
ment, enforced by power, did not convince or deter the unyield- 
ing Puritans. They held fast their determination to enjoy free- 
dom in religion, and held equally fast the belief, that they were 
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correct in matters of faith and worship; so determined and so 
confident were they in their principles, that civil liberty, discon- 
nected with religious affairs, was hardly considered. Hence we 
find a whole congregation, with their minister, Mr. Robinson, in 
1607, renounced their country and all its endearments, and set- 
tled in Holland, for the sole purpose of enjoying religious free- 
dom. This was a most unequivocal mark of their sincerity, and 
devotion to their favorite object. 

At this period the manners of the Puritans were rigidly aus- 
tere—their long periods of fasting and the length of their prayers 
and devotional exercises, approached, in severity, monkish casti- 
gation and corporeal chastisements. Their customs led to a be- 
lief, that they were the peculiar favorites of Heaven, and daily 
had peculiar converse and special tokens of favor from their 
Maker. But this removal to Holland by this resolute congrega- 
tion, was by no means suited to their feelings and principles, 
although they were protected in all their civil and religious rights. 
The manners of the Dutch were not sufficiently austere. The 
youth of this congregation were insensibly drawn aside from the 
narrow path of puritanic discipline and walk in life, by the cold 
and frigid manners of the Dutch. The observance of the Sab- 
bath was kept with a strictness surpassing the rigidity of the 
Jewish economy. Their fastings approached to starvation. No 
wonder, then, that the youth, and others who were not thorough- 
ly saturated with enthusiasm, should intermix with the Dutch, 
and hail with pleasure, and even with gratitude to God, some re- 
laxation from the severe duties of religion. The elders of this 
church were alarmed at the growing evil, and they resolved on 
another removal. Their attention was turned to the New World, 
where they should not be troubled by heretical neighbors, and 
where the youth would be kept pure from the contagion of loose 
morals. 

This congregation, having obtained permission from James to 
settle in his territories, and also assurances from him of tolera- 
tion in religion, determined to encounter the perils of the ocean, 
the hardships of the wilderness and the dangers to which they 
must be exposed from the savage tribes who inhabited the shores of 
this new world. James was undoubtedly willing to rid his king- 
dom of subjects, which he could not subdue by confiscations, 
fines, imprisonment and deatl—and indeed, of such as he could not 
quietly retain in his own kingdom. The public feeling was tired 
and satiated by frequent spectacles of horror, and the prisons had 
groaned a long time, by being overcrowded with obstinate and 
confirmed heretics. James granted them no aid for the voyage, 
or any facilities for commencing a new settlement. He undoubt- 
edly expected that this wandering people would fall a prey to the 
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hardships and diseases incident to new settlements, or be cut off 
by the natives, or should any survive, their obstinacy being sub- 
dued and spirits broken, they would relent, and return with hum- 
ble submission to his royal will, and bring with them a lesson and 
example to the Puritans in England, which they would learn and 
imitate; or should they brave and surmount all the difficulties to 
be expected, and make a permanent settlement in his waste and 
uncultivated lands, his power would be extended, and the resour- 
ces of the nation would be increased without any expense to the 
crown. 

Perhaps no course of discipline could be contrived by the inge- 
nuity of man, so well adapted to prepare the mind and feelings 
for a great and hazardous project, as was imposed on the first 
settlers of New England in the mother country. The forty years 
travel of the children of Israel in the wilderness, directed by 
Deity himself, was not better suited to them for a forcible entry 
into the promised land. Frederick the Great never enforced a 
discipline upon his troops more severe, nor half so salutary, to 
prepare them for conflict and victory, as was forced upon our 
progenitors, to fit them to settle in a new world. Our forefa- 
thers were familiar with danger and distress in all its forms. 
They knew the ties of home aad of country, and they had expe- 
rienced the dissolution of them. They had endured poverty, 
cold, hunger, stripes and imprisonment, and rose above them, 
and even death was disrobed of his terrors. Such were the peo- 
ple who landed at Plymouth in the cold of winter, in 1620, and 
of this character were the settlers generally in New England, 
firm and resolute in action, and in matters of religion, unyielding, 
and fully persuaded in the complete rectitude of their own pecu- 
liar creed, without a single ray of toleration, or any thing like 
charity for those who might differ from themselves in opinion. 
They insisted, with equal force and power, to coerce opinion, and 
control matters of faith and produce uniformity in it, as ever 
were practised by a Catholic or Protestant monarch. 

The early writers and historians of our country give us only 
the detail of ecclesiastical affairs, the gathering of churches, dull 
and uninteresting accounts of ministers, church disturbances, the 
suppression of heresy, and barbarous and cruel punishments in- 
flicted against it, and various bloody conflicts with the Indians. 
But enough is toid us to lead to a correct knowledge of the na- 
ture of the government and of the spirit of the times. We have 
often been told, that our first settlers were a race of stern re- 
oeeanet who came here to enjoy civil and religious freedom. 

ut no opinion is more erroneous. It is true they came here to 
enjoy their own peculiar system of religious faith and mode of 
worship, but not to admit or tolerate any other. Our republi- 
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can feelings, institutions and habits, which made us free, were 
purely accidental, and were by no means designed by the first 
settlers. 

In 1629, about three hundred emigrants arrived at Salem from 
England, where they found a few families under the care of Mr. 
Endicott. These families undoubtedly were there to attend to 
the fisheries and carry on a traffic with the natives. Mr. Hutch- 
inson says, in the ten succeeding years, more than twenty one 
thousand settlers came to New England. About 1640, emigra- 
tion ceased, owing to the ascendancy of the puritanic party in 
England, headed by the famous Oliver Cromwell. 

The first General Court in the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
was held in 1629, on board the ship Arabella, moored in Charles 
River. This court resolved that every elector, or any person 
eligible to office, should be a member of some regular church. 
This edict, so often praised, made the government purely ecclesi- 
astical. The power of the church to punish heresy, afterwards 
so frequently exercised, and also to determine, in all cases, what 
heresy was, laid prostrate all civil liberty. We shall notice the 
exercise of this power hereafter in several instances. There can 
be no question, that nearly all the males of every congregation 
would become members of the church, and it was in fact a stig- 
ma upon a man then, as it would be now, not to possess the rights 
and privileges of his neighbor. All offices were then elective, and 
we may presume, that office then had charms, as well as at the 
present age. Office seekers then had their views to subserve, 
and the requisite means at hand, as they have at the present day. 
If long prayers, abstinence, and a piteous whine were required to 
obtain an object, they were as readily performed as professions 
of love of country and the happiness of the nation are made in 
the present state of our republic. We may, perhaps, calculate 
the amount of sincerity in the early professors, as we now may 
calculate the amount of patriotism of those who make loud and 
noisy professions of it. In both cases, perhaps, much credit will 
be given, but the man of experience will not be bound beyond 
the conclusions formed by the honest dictates of his own mind. 

To repel the attacks of the Indians, to acquire their lands, and 
to guard against the various avenues where heresy might advance 
and make encroachments upon their religious system, were the 
only public employments of our ancestors. They were nearly as 
hostile to the deluded and mistaken heretic, as to the savage, 
armed with his tomahawk and sealping knife. It is true, that 
the heretic was first ordered to recant and renounce his wicked 
and erroneous opinions, but on refusal he was doomed to banish- 
ment, and on a return to the province was to suffer death. But 
with the Indians there was not perpetual war; there were times 
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of peace and a friendly interchange of kind offices between them 
“¢ the whites, but there was neither truce nor peace with 
heretics. 

In 1634, Roger Williams, who had been a distinguished minis- 
ter at Plymouth, and afterwards at Salem, was banished the 
colony for holding many exceptionable tenets. He was enthusi- 
astic in his sentiments, and had in great abhorrence every re- 
lic of popery and any conformity to the protestant episcopal 
church of England; yet he was no persecutor. His declared 
opinion was, “that to punish a man for any matters of conscience 
is persecution.” His attachment to this principle, so worthy of 
an enlightened mind, was fully evinced by his subsequent life and 
conduct. Mr. Williams went south, without the jurisdiction of 
the province, and settled in a place, now Providence. He obtain- 
ed a charter from the crown of a district called Providence Planta- 
tions, of which he was a long time Governor. Here he displayed 
all the mild and christian virtues. His province was the asylum 
of the oppressed and persecuted of all sects and denominations. 
Mr. Williams possessed a mind more than a century and a half 
in advance, in liberality and manly thinking, to his cotemporaries 
in New-England. His example is scarcely equailed in brightness 
at the present day. It is true we have not at present actual 
persecution in matters of religion or conscience, yet the hollow 
murmur of heresy too often rolls through the gloomy recesses of 
the dark, and its labors sometimes are exposed to the light, at- 
tended with the fierce and intolerant spirit of ancient times. 

The case of Mrs. Hutchinson is worthy of consideration, since 
it shows more unequivocally the temper of the times, the state 
of the church, and the important and religious triflings of synods 
and councils, composed of the civil and religious dignitaries of 
the colony. Mrs. Ann Hutchinson came to Boston in 1636. 
Her husband was a man of good estate, and of much note and 
esteem among the people. He several times represented the 
town in General Court. She was a woman of good education, 
of a lively imagination, and of distinguished zeal and piety. She 
attracted much attention in Boston, was greatly caressed by Sir 
Harry Vane, the Governor, and treated with marked respect by 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Wheelwright, two very distinguished minis- 
ters of that day. Her house became the resort of religious fe- 
males, to whom Mrs. H. expounded the scriptures, and made her 
remarks upon the sermons recently delivered. She was greatly 
extolled for learning and an ardent piety. At her lectures, she 
had an attentive and crowded auditory. Whether her popularity 
gave the alarm to the ministers of the other sex, who chose rather 
that women should listen and obey—or that the good lady actu- 
ally stepped aside from the narrow and mysterious path of pre- 
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scribed faith, we have not sufficient documentary evidence to 
determine. But certain it is, that she was charged with heresy, 
and brought before the governor, deputy governor, and council 
of assistants, the teachers and elders of the churches, assemb!ed 
in conclave at Cambridge. A historian of that day says, “the 
heresy she propagated divided the people, and came near bring- 
ing destruction upon church and state.” “ Fortunately,” says 
he, “by the vigilance and prudence of Governor Winthrop, the 
evils and mischiefs of her heresy were brought upon herself.” 

This grave and dignified assembly continued in session at Cam- 
bridge for three weeks; and all this time they spent in fervent 
prayer for divine light and direction, and in interrogatories put 
to the accused with ail the subtilty peculiar to scholastic divini- 
ty. Every member of this synod was a grave inquisitor; and 
what is remarkable in this transaction, is, that a female, unassisted 
by counsel, should be able to stand this length of time in pre- 
sence of the most dignified and learned body, and answer, defend 
a reply to it, individually and collectively. The council must 
have been greatly embarrassed; and this is manifest from the 
long period of its session. But the charge of heresy was a crime 
hard to defend, and we have no records of a complete acquittal 
in such a case. At the conclusion, the synod found that Mrs. 
Hutchinson entertained more than eighty heretical opinions in 
matters of religion! These opinions she was ordered to recant 
and renounce, under the penalty of excommunication and ban- 
ishment from the jurisdiction of the province, and not to return 
under pain of death! Mrs. Hutchinson did not renounce to the 
satisfaction of the church, and she left the province according 
to sentence. 

Our grave historian does not inform us how many correct 
6pinions this lady had, but charity would lead us to conclude that 
she had some. So plain are christian precepts and christian 
doctrine, that it is a matter of surprise, that a person could en- 
tertain more than eighty distinct heresies. e have not the 
curiosity to inquire more particularly into the doctrines or disci- 
pline of the church at that time. It is apparent that much, and 
soe 2 the greater part, was mere serious and holy trifling, where- 

the heart and understanding had very little to do. 

[To be continued in our next number. } 
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THE SULPICIANS. 


An Extract from the Memoranda of a Short Tour. 


Ar Montreal, the religious establishments, which are on ar 
extended scale, and which still indicate the munificent and 
princely spirit of the age of Louis XIV., were to us naturally 
objects of attention and curiosity. We had letters of introduc- 
tion, from Boston friends, to the superior and other members of 
the Sulpician Seminary, and we were received with urbanity, 
hospitality and courtesy, which we will, during life, warmly re- 
collect. 

The Sulpician priests do not, as is generally imagined, consti- 
tute one of the religious orders of the Catholie chureh. They 
are a community of secular priests, first established in the 17th 
century, by a Mr. Olier, the founder of the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, in Paris; and the principal object of which was to educate 
and prepare young men for the sacred office of priesthood. A 
branch of this institution, about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
was established at Montreal, and received chartered and corpo- 
rate privileges (droits de seignerie) from the French government, 
the integrity of which has been guaranteed by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. I made particular inquiry into the government, reve- 
nues and expenses of the seminary, and I found that the clergymen 
make no vow, either solemn or simple, save to observe the obli- 
gations of their sacred calling. The great bond of union is the 
zeal and ardor with which they emulate each other in administer- 
ing to the spiritual wants of a numerous congregation, and the 
generous disinterestedness with which they devote their revenues 
to relieve the indigent, enlighten the ignorant, and to support the 
various religious and charitable establishments in the town. I 
had been informed that these gentlemen had an income of sixty 
thousand dollars a year, a part of which arose from real estate, 
and part from rights as lords of the manor, by which they re- 
ceive a per centage on transferred property ; after supplying 
their physical necessities, they devote the residue to works of 
religion and charity, and with an absence of ostentation which 
makes one hand unacquainted with the proceedings of the other, 
stamps the deed with value, and renders it doubly precious in 
the sight of God. I have never approached any man whose as- 
pect and person inspired me with more veneration and respect, 
than the saperior of this seminary, the learned Doctor Roux. His 
head indeed is one of those which “ Guido would have painted;” 
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and if I had not known that [ had to converse with a christian di- 
vine, I would have taken him immediately for Termosiris, the 
priest of Apollo, whose portrait the amiable Fenelon draws in 
the second book of his Telemachus, in the following beautiful 
words—“ Ce vieillard avoit un grand front chauve et un peu ridé: 
une barbe blanche pendoit jusqu’a sa ceinture; sa taille étoit haute 
et majestueuse; son teint étoit encore frais et vermeil; ses yeux . 
étoient vifs et percants, sa voix douce, ses paroles simples et 
aimables. Jamais je n’ai vu un si vénérable vieillard.”’ 

This venerable gentleman, who had been buffetted by the re- 
volutionary storm in his native country, and who now, to pro- 
mote the interests of religion in Canada, relinquishes the charms 
of its beautiful vallies and vine covered hills, conducted us to the 
library. It contains about eight thousand volumes. We found 
no lumber, but a rare and select collection from the most ap- 
proved editions, and from the most celebrated presses in Europe. 
I remarked a fine copy of Walton’s Polyglot; collections of the 
Greek and Latin fathers, scriptural commentators, polemic di- 
vines, catholic and protestant, not marshalled against each other 
in battle array and uncharitable hostility, but slumbering in peace 
and dumb harmony on the same shelf. We were much pleased 
with the neatness and propriety of the seminary, and felt, sensi- 
bly, the very polite and unremitting civilities of the Rev. Mr. 
Lesaulnier, the parish priest of Montreal—a gentleman distin- 
guished for his piety at liberality, and remarkable for attention 
to the citizens of the United States who visit the province of 
Canada. The pure and limpid waters of Lake George had near- 
ly washed away our prejudices as travellers, and the vestiges 
that had not been destroyed by “the lustral sheet,” we took care 
to divest ourselves of at the frontiers. We approached the seat 
of piety and learning without prejudiced eyes, and we were not 
disappointed. We only regret that we had not as companions, 
for the moment, a few of the contracted and dark spirits who 
‘bear false witness against their neighbor,” and who, instead of 
bringing man nearer to man, are, from interested motives, widen- 
ing the breach by intemperate harrangues and industrious misre- 
presentation; who, in investigating the characters and examining 
the tenets of men, of whom they know nothing, find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to restrain the excursions of fancy, and blind- 
ed by prejudice, will substitute possible for real occurrences, and 
ascribe the conduct of one individual to the body at large. We 
visited the country chateau of the gentlemen of the seminary, 
and found the table covered with choice fruit. The chateau is 
built on the declivity of the mountain, about one mile and a half 
from Montreal, and commands an extensive and delightful pros- 
pect. The coup d’ceil was enchanting along the St. Lawrence 
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and its banks. The castle is old, gothic, and flanked with tur- 
rets. We read an anecdote of an old, good, puritan lady, who 
said the sound of a neighboring popish bell aflected her with the 
headach; we were anxious to haye her with us, and we are con- 
vinced she could not discover any heresy in the wine and fruit 
given so hospitably by the good priests, and her erroneous im- 
pressions would be corrected and removed by association with 
these good ministers. We departed deeply penetrated with gra- 
titude for the kind attention manifested towards us, and after 
having treasured up a few agreeable and sweet recollections, 
which will not be easily effaced from the tablet of our memory. 
The venerable superior and his pious associates will have our 
best wishes and most fervent orisons for their present prosperity 
and future happiness; and when they are called to the “amazena 
piorum concilia” above, we are convinced they will be entitled to 
a place in the verdant groves and refreshing shades which the 
Mantuan bard assigns as a habitation to those 


§* Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat.”’ 


THE BLACK NUNS. 
An Extract from the Memoranda of a Short Tour. 


** Be thou as chaste as ice, 
As pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’’ 


Tue lovely young Ophelia was not more abused by a feigned 
madinan, than convents and monasteries have been by historians 


' and novelists for the last age. These institutions grew from per- 


secutions in the early ages of the christian world, and were made 
the retreats of the distressed of all nations. St. Anthony, in the 
fourth century, classed these religious houses into orders, in some 
part of Egypt, and they soon extended to Palestine; and when 
Europe had embraced christiqgnity, spread over the various coun- 
tries in that quarter of the world. At ane period the establish- 
ment of these institutions was the great business of religion; and 
like all other things in which our feelings are chiefly consulted, 
was pushed beyond every principle of necessity or utility. The 
increase of convents and monasteries was so great in England 
that the politicians became alarmed, and Edward III. and other 
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kings after him, suppressed many of them, before the reign of 
Henry VIII.; and in this reign, Cardinal Wolsey crushed a great 
number of them to form his twin colleges, Oxford and Ipswich. 
To these retreats, the refinement and learning of the present day 
owe much. In many instances these institutions might have de- 
generated, but we must remember that the strong hand which 
apt them down, held aiso the pen which recorded their fall. 
n the rude ages there was no law to make the rich support the 
poor; it was done by the bounty of the benevolent and pious, and 
these jnstitutions were made the almoners of that bounty. With- 
in the walls of the religious houses too, that learning which was 
nearly lost forever, was resuscitated by the labors of monks and 
friars, however offensive these names may now be to some ears, 
The germs of the arts and sciences of modern times sprung 
from these cloisters. Time to their inmates was nothing; hence 
mighty tomes of commentaries upon the classics were made, and 
to these, dull as they may be, are we indebted for all that we 
have or know of the Greek and Roman writers. Women, too, owe 
much to these religious establishments; for in them, all who were 
distinguished at that period were educated, and their tender 
years protected; and if their sex prevented them from being he- 
roes, they could become saints. It was natural for the reformers 
to traduce these institutions, and it was equally so that we 
should have imbibed their prejudices, but the time has now come 
in which we can speak of them with candor, and examine them 
with fairness. In more than one instance has the present age 
revised the opinions of our ancestors, but in none more absolutely 
and satisfactorily than in the case of the aborigines of this coun- 
try. Once every epithet of contempt was heaped upon red men, 
and now all are anxious to do them justice. We beg pardon for 
these reflections, and shall now give you an account of our visit 
to the Black Nuns of Montreal. Their convent, the Hotel Dieu, 
is situated in Pearl Street, extending three hundred twenty four 
feet in front, and four hundred sixty three feet in depth. The 
buildings are a hospital, a convent and a church. The institution 
is conducted by a superior and thirty six nuns. It was founded 
by Madam de Bouillon, in 1644, and in six years afterwards, the 
convent of Notre Dame was established by Mademoiselle Mar- 
garet de Burgeois. The object of this institution is female in- 
struction; it is, in fact, an extensive boarding school, which sends 
out some of the sisterhood on the best of all missions, that of 
enlightening the mind. The convent of Grey Sisters was found- 
ed in 1750, by Madam de Youville, as a refuge for the infirm 
poor, and invalids. It has also a department for those laboring 
under mental derangement. We had not sufficient time to ex- 
amine particularly the two last mentioned institutions. The Black 
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Nuns take their name from the color of their dress. The pur- 
poses to which they are dedicated are to heal the sick and com- 
fort the dying. The French government was formerly very 
liberal to them, and did not forget them when they ceded the 
country to England; but the revolution, in its fury, swept away 
this remembrance, as well as a thousand other sources of charity. 
These nuns, however, at the present time, have a fine land es- 
tate, and the province has frequently made them liberal grants 
to assist them in the great work in which they are engaged. 

We were introduced by our friend, Mr. F., to several of the 
nuns of rank in the convent, as well as to the superior, to whom 
we had letters from Madam St. George of our city. We were 
shown the hospital, which contains a laboratory, dispensary and 
two large halls for the sick. In the first room, the nuns were 
preparing medicines, making extracts, decoetions, essences, and 
all that the apothecary eould find a name for, which were after~ 
wards placed in the dispensary, in the neatest manner; and this 
room made a fine appearance, although there were no blue or 
yellow waters, which make so great a show in our apothecary 
shops, when seen through glass vessels of exquisite clearness, 
The hall for male patients was on the ground floor, and notwith- 
standing it was excessively warm in the streets that day, (July 
16th, 1825,) yet, between these massy walls of stone and lime, 
there was a refreshing coolness; the change of temperature was 
felt the instant we entered the room. Here these delicate wo- 
men were seen exercising the skill of a physician, and the ten- 
derness and patience of a mother or wife, at a sick bed; and 
these charities and this tenderness were bestowed, not upon kin- 
dred and friends, but upon humble beings, unknown to these 
sisters of charity befere misfortunes and disease had come upon 
them. Some of these wretched beings would have perished with- 
out such succour. Humble as they were, there were no hirelings 
about their pillows—no anodynes were administered to them, 
that their nurses might enjoy unbroken slumbers—but every at- 
tention which wealth and affection could command in a populous 
city, was found here. The female apartment for the sick, was, 
if possible, still more convenient. There was an air of taste and 
comfort about every thing in this room, which seemed to half 
eure disease at the first look of the means to doit. It often 
happens, such are the accommodations for the sick here, that 
others than the poor and destitute eome here to be healed, and 
leave the place, if not under pecuniary obligations, at least with 
a deep sense of gratitude for kind offices. I noticed one young 
woman lying on her bed, whom the nuns approached with great 
affection and kindness, bringing every little delicaey to tempt a 
sickly appetite; or now and then a small cup of cooling beve-~ 
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rage, to moisten her parched lips; and the nuns, as they sat by 
her side, or passed along on duty, often, in gentle tones, let fall 
sweet words of consolation to the sufferer. Even the soft west- 
ern breeze, so reviving in that excessive heat, was not allowed 
to visit her directly, but its current was broken by a screen, 
round which the air was wafted on the balmy wings of love and 
healing. I learnt that this fair invalid had been there twice be- 
fore, and had, in a good measure, recovered; but it was all over 
with her now. The death tones of her voice—the preternatural 
illuminations of her eye—the stedfast gaze—the sudden change 
to a quick twinkling of those orbs, from that fixed look—and, add- 
ed to all, that saintly smile which was frequently seen on her lip 
at every kindness, were, to my mind, irresistible proofs that her 
dissolution was near; and it required but little imagination, at 
that moment, to think that some angel was thea whispering— 


‘« Sister spirit, come away.’’ 


Every thing in this institution was active, yet composed; all 
were busy, but there was no bustling. Religion and charity, hand 
in hand, were walking their rounds of duty. There were no re- 
pining beauties here, under thick veils, breathing half smothered 
curses at parental cruelty. Nothing but the sanctity of the place 
to remind one of the Paracuere, nor of 


‘Those deep solitudés, and awful cells, 
Where pleasing, heavenly contemplation dwells; 
And ever musing melancholy reigns.’’ 


The costume of these nuns is one of ease, and not destitute of 
grace. The large sleeves in any female dress is generally be- 
coming, and almost every dress is becoming, in which perfect 
neatness is a striking feature. 

In a country like ours, where schools are established, hospitals 
erected, and provision made by law, for the poor, there certainly 
is not the same necessity for such institutions as in countries des- 
titute of these blessings. The public, however, may dismiss all 
apprehensions that they may have indulged respecting convents; 
for they have nothing in our country to support them, but their 
own intrinsic merit. The general and state governments give. 
them no exclusive protection. The tax gatherer or the bailiff 
may unlock their doors, and their sacred solitudes may be enter- 
ed by the writ of habeas corpus or a search warrant. Their 
virtues are alone their safety. The convents at New Orleans, 
Mount Carmel, Emmettsburg, Georgetown, and Boston, are ac- 
tive instruments, in wise and pure hands, for doing good. Of the 
convent of Ursuline nuns, established in this city, we can speak 
with confidence. It has a singular and romantic origin. A na- 
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tive of Massachusetts, by the name of Thayer, a Protestant 
clergyman, became a convert to the Catholic faith, and in the 
fulness of his zeal in the cause he had espoused, he set out on a 
European tour, to collect, from elecmosinary contributions, a sum 
of money to establish a convent in Boston. The plan was ridi- 
culed by some, and laughed at by others; and even those most 
friendly to the undertaking, thought it a desperate one. Mr. 
Thayer, after making a collection of eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars, died, and left his funds, and the completion of his scheme, 
to the great and good Dr. Matignon. The funds were wisely 
and prudently managed by him, until the sum had nearly or quite 
doubled itself. At the death of Dr. Matignon, Bishop Cheverus 
became sole trustee, and set about carrying the intentions of his 
predecessors into effect, as far as he could. A piece of ground, 
next to the Catholic church, was purchased, and buildings were 
erected for the purpose, and taken possession of by several of 
the Ursuline nuns, and the order regularly established by the R. 
C. Bishop of Boston. This was about six years since. A supe- 
rior, and three or four more well educated Ursuline nuns, began 
a school for the female children of the Catholic community, and 
have succeeded, by indefatigable efforts, to spread a degree of 
intelligence amongst their pupils, highly creditable to the estab- 
lishment. The first superior and her sister died in the midst of 
their labors, and the convent is now under the care of a lady of 
rare accomplishments, whose elegance of person, amenity of 
manners, and dignity of deportment, charm every mother that 
enters the convent. It is with all who know any thing of the in- 
stitution, a subject of deep regret, that the convent buildings are 
not sufficiently extensive for carrying the whole plan into effect— 
which was, in addition to this common course of instruction, to 
have a high female school for Protestant as well as Catholic 
children, in which the most elevated and extensive branches 
of education might be taught. We hope the day for the com- 
pletion of such an institution, is not far distant. The superior 
and her sistér nuns are every way adequate to the task of such 
instruction. We need not fear the effects of such a school, nor 
anticipate the event that our daughters would be inclined to be- 
come nuns; it is only once in a great while that such an inclina- 
tion is discovered in our females, and then it should, after the 
preliminary trials, be indulged. In a country like this, where 
marriage is not restrained by arbitrary acts of the legislature; 
where the world is open for freedom of thought and action, for 
females as well as males, and where fashion and public opinion 
have such a controlling influence, there is no danger that our fair 
ones will too readily take upon them the vow of single blessedness, 
“tor hide their beauties in the convent’s shade.” 
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REVIEW. 


“4 General Abridgement and Digest of American Law, with oeca- 
sional Notes and Comments, by Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor 
at Law. In eight volumes. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & 
Co. 1823-4.” 


From the days of Livy to the present day, the great number 
of law books, increasing from year to year, has, from time to 
time, been a subject of grievous complaint among literary and 
professional men; but it may well be doubted, whether the rem- 
edy commonly proposed, of a written code, excluding all laws not 
contained therein, is expedient or safe for the people—for such 
codes have a tendency to prevent the advancement of society. 
The code of Lycurgus fixed the manners of the Spartans, and that 
nation was not distinguished for improvement or invention. 

The Emperor Justinian, in the year 528, ordered the compila- 
tion of a new code, which, in less than two years, was completed 
and published by the celebrated lawyer, Tribonian, and others. 
At that time the number of the books of the Roman law was 
immense, and the Emperor, in the plenitude of his legislative 
and executive power, strictly forbade all law books from being 
cited in court, except his code; but the new code, and the new 
cases under it, produced, in a few years, a copious harvest of 
commentaries; and the student, surrounded with these, had no 
time to lament the loss of the ancient books of the law. This 
code also had a tendency to make the Romans stationary in re- 
gard to improvement, and, in fact, we hear of nothing done by 
them for the advancement of society in the arts of civilized life 
afterwards. That enslaved nation was soon placed in a situation 
new and perilous, and the “fiery Frank and furious Hun” over- 
whelmed them and their code together. It would doubtless have 
been happy for continental Europe, had these laws never been 
found in the ruins. It is the duty of a freeman never to mention 
them without expressing his deep abhorrence of the power there 
sanctioned, of the prince over the subject, and of the subject 
over the slave. 

This making of codes has continued to be one of the choice 
amusements of absolute sovereigns. They are pleased in exer- 
cising a power which is to influence the actions of unborn mil- 
lions, and in taking to themselves the name and the honor of 
being the authors of such codes, when they are, in fact, produc- 
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ed by the most learned and sagacious men in the nation at the 
command of the monarch. 

* The Napoleon code is the most celebrated of any which have 
been produced in modern times. ‘ The debates which took place 
in making it have been published, and the world has admired the | 
genius of the emperor therein displayed, at least equal to his 
military skill. But the emperor, in an unguarded moment has 
explained this. Mr. Tronchet, of Paris, is one of the most able 
lawyers now living, and a man of great virtue. He has not the 
faculty of explaining with eloquent perspicuity the reasons of his 
conclusion; but in his conclusions themselves, no defect has been 
discovered in regard to correctness or sagacity. He is surround- 
ed by crowds every morning, seeking advice. Napoleon says he 
waited to hear Tronchet’s opinion, and then produced such argu- 
ments as occurred to him in support of it. We are not disposed 
to quarrel with this code, as adapted to the use of France at the 
tirne it was made; but, if we are correct in our opinion of the 
effects of other codes, it will stop or greatly hinder the progress 
of France in improvement. Like the images of men and women 
passing the bridge in the mechanical city lately exhibited in Bos- 
ton, governed in their motions by one strict and unalterable law, 
the French will exhibit a perpetual recurrence of the same man- 
ners and actions—the obedient subjects of a despotic prince; 
while the laws of the neighboring island, beautifully adapted from 
time to time to the exigency of the people, leave genius free to 
promote improvement, and encourage and cheer and reward it in 
its deep meditations and severe exertions to invent the means of 
making the condition of life more comfortable and happy. 

The sovereigns of Austria, Bavaria and Prussia, have each es- 
tablished a new code in their dominions. In Austria, it is pecu- 
liarly severe against the liberty of the subject. Imprisonment 
so cruel, as to be more fearful than death, is there inflicted for 
mere words, which, in America, would be considered as the ordi- 
nary expressions of a freeman. 

When Germany was lately restored to its former governors, 
there were many who earnestly wished that a new code should 
be introduced for the whole country. Mr. Thibaud of Heidel- 
berg, and Mr. Feuerbach of Munich, contended that their present 
law was uncertain, from being written in Latin; that different 
professors might interpret the different Roman laws differently; 
and that there was much confusion in the laws. On the contra- 
ry, Mr. Savigny of Berlin, and Mr. Hugo of Gottingen, contend- 
ed that a code was not expedient; and gave, among others, the 
following reasons. They said, that the rights of men were never 
stationary; that the science of right grew with the growth of 
the people in civilization; that it was wrong to make a perpet- 
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ual law to-day, which improved knowledge might shew to-morrow 
to be unjust; that the persons who made the rights of men their 
study, might be considered as the legal depositories of the laws, 
the living codes of society; “that medicine and mathematics 
were improving, and so was the science of right;”’ that it was as 
absurd to make codes of rights, as to make codes of medicine or 
mathematics; and that, jurisconsults, by improving their deci- 
sions and adapting them to the condition of the age, were more 
to be relied on, than codes of laws containing only the legal 
knowledge of the age in which they may have been made. The 
reasons of these last seem to have prevailed with this thinking 
people, and no general code was made. We may therefore in- 
dulge a hope, that the “good and hanest Germans” will improve 
in civilization till they are free; till there is no tenant of land 
there, compelled to do services for his lord, both base and uncer- 
tain. 

We have taken this occasion to consider the subject of codes the 
more fully, because the dangerous example of the Napoleon code 
has not yet entirely lost its force; and because many individuals 
of the profession, uneasy under the rapid accumulation of law 
books, are somewhat inclined to the opinion, that a general code 
for the State in which they may live, or for the United States, is 
expedient; and because the subject is in itself, one of the utmost 
ee ‘ 

ut a further view of the subject, will, we think, make it evi- 
dent, that a remedy in this behalf, is not so necessary as the 
great number of law books would, at first, lead one to suppose. 

Of the laws which prevailed in England before the reforma- 
tion, a number of titles have there become obsolete, as all the 
statutes and decisions relative to monastic establishments, and 
most of those relative to feudal tenants and real actions in their 
ancient forms. Of the decisions there made in modern times, 
vast numbers are on questions which can never arise in America, 
The decisions daily made there, on the subjects of tithes, bail, 
costs, residence of parsons, advowsons, poor rates, game laws, 
bankrupts, jurisdiction of courts and their practise, stamp duties 
and other taxes, copy holders, impressments of seamen, rights to 
fisheries, judgments confessed, wagers, waste lands, summoning 
of juries, suits against peers, and on the construction of their nu- 
merous statutes, and a great multitude of other subjects, here 
omitted through fear of being tedious, are of no use here, except 
as matters of curiosity, like the laws of the Hindoos. 

Yet our printers reprint the English Reports verba‘im, and 
our lawyers buy them at high prices; when, in a whole volume, 
there may not be but a few cases of any use in this country. 
Take the 10th volume of East’s Reports—the first we happen to 
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take up, by accident. In this volume, about two hundred cases, 
or upwards, are reported; of these, about eighty are applicable 
to this country, and the other one hundred and twenty, of no 
use. And this is believed to be greater than the average propor- 
tion of cases adapted to our situation, to those which are not, 
It is wrong that we should be obliged to pay for all this useless 
learning. Even in this country, there are many subjects of liti- 
gation, before the courts in the southern States, which never en- 
tered our northern courts, and vice versa. The climate, produce 
and the rights of men, are different in the different States; and 
as the two first of these causes are permanent, they present an 
insurmountable impediment to a general code, and are therefore 
one of the securities of liberty and improvement. Let any law- 
yer who practises in the courts of any one State, and in those of 
the United States, mark in his books the pages which are useless 
to him in his business, and suppose them annihilated, he will per- 
ceive that his library would be reduced to a size so moderate, 
that he would not despair of being master of its contents in a pe- 
riod much short of twenty years. Not that we would recom- 
mend that he should sit down entirely content with a knowledge 
of local law. There are certain great principles to be found in 
the laws of all nations, a knowledge of which is necessary, in or- 
der to understand, perfectly, the spirit and reasons of local law. 
We merely insist that a knowledge of the English decisions re- 
specting tithes, &c., is no more necessary to an American law- 
yer, than a knowledge of the directions of the German law, as to 
the dress of post riders. 

The true remedy then for the increase of law books, is, to 
have them printed so as to contain only those decisions, which 
are adapted to the circumstances and use of the particular State 
where they are to be studied. 

If men were perfect, there would be no need of laws. For their 
imperfections in a state of society, law isa remedy. The remedy 
itself will be an evil, if applied unnecessarily. The only proper 
and natural mode of legislation, is to make laws as fast as they 
are necessary, and no faster. Laws must change with society; 
and while some become obsolete, new ones become expedient. 
Where laws are made in this way, according to the exigency of 
the country, we judge of the manners, condition and history of a 
people, by their laws; where they are so made, there will be none 
but necessary restraints—and all other restraints retard the ad- 
vancement of society, injure the happiness of individuals, and 
tend to suppress civilization. 

Our common and statute laws in this Commonwealth, grow as 
they are wanted. An inconvenience is felt—a statute is propo- 
red to remedy it—the necessity and expediency of it is discussed 
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in the legislature, and the common sense of a great number of 
respectable individuals is applied to decide the question whether 
there shall be suchalaw. In this way, that part of the law, 
called statute law, increases. Some of our statutes are already 
nearly obsolete, from an alteration in manners or opinions. 

The common law receives its growth in the courts. A ques- 
tion in dispute is presented to the judges—it is argued by coun- 
sel—the judges decide, and give their reasons. The decision 
is an addition to the common law, stable in proportion to its 
reason—it is made in hearing of the bar, learned, and disinter- 
ested in the question. If they can shew a better reason to the 
contrary, they will overthrow it the first opportunity. If the 
members of the bar, generally, disapprove a decision, it will not 
stand long. The “‘magna perturbatio” of the lawyers, at the 
trial by Battel, in 1571, mentioned by Spelman, was ominous, 
that that sort of trial would soon be disused. 

The work of Mr. Dane is of no ordinary class; nor can any 
reviewer of the present age expect to have an opportunity of no- 
ticing another of the kind. We can only regret that it could not 
appear sooner, to guide, assist, and encourage the student. We 
well remember when we were directed to read the whole of Ba- 
con’s Abridgement, and the confusion and oe we suffered 
while groping through the dark labyrinths of copy holds, here- 
sies, feudal warranties, and court leets, “Loca nocte silentia 
late.”” But in the work before us, the student will be able to 
see, at once, that part of the English law which is applicable to 
this country, and thus escape those perplexing uncertainties as 
to what part of the old common law has been adopted here, which 
formerly made the first years of study full of doubt and obscuri- 
ty. The arrangement of the work is excellent for the student, 
but not so good as Comyn’s for the practising lawyer. 

Mr. Dane has confined himself to legal subjects in use in 
America. His propositions are proved by the references in the 
margin of his pages, where the number and book is printed cor- 
rectly, which is too often, in the first volumes, not the case, 
either from the obscurity of his manuscript or the carelessness 
of his printer. If the cases in English books referred to, sup- 

osing the references to be all correct, were selected and printed 
by themselves, they would furnish a series of volumes of English 
Reports, including all the cases of use to an American lawyer; 
and those reports would thus, by leaving out the useless cases, 
be reduced to much less than half the present number of volumes, 
and we might hope the expense would be proportionately reduced. 

The insertion of several hundred cases, decided mostly in Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1775 and before, to 1804, when our reports 
commenced, collected and preserved by the industry of the au- 
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thor, and not to be found in any other book, is of itself sufficient 
to give great value to this work. 

ie ancestors arrived on these shores after having been har- 
rassed, imprisoned and plundered under the arbitrary laws made 
mostly in the first, twenty third and twenty eighth of Elizabeth, 
put in force at the instigation of Laud, and carried into effect by 
the agency of lawyers, who, in England, have generally adhered 
to the government, however administered. Having suffered in 
this manner, they endeavored to live without lawyers as a dis- 
tinct profession. In 1640, they established county courts, before 
which a case would be heard without much regard to the form of 
complaint. The first action in the Middlesex Records is called 
“an action of the case for covenant broken;” and in Old Colony 
times, almost every action, real or personal, was called an action 
of the case. Under the new charter, lawyers were introduced, 
and writs and declarations were gradually made correct by pleas 
in abatement. The English system of pleading was adopted, and 
Pratt and Gridley, and some others, brought the forms of pro- 
ceedings nearly to their present state. The manuscript cases of 
Mr. Dane take up the law as they left it, and the work continues 
it to the present times. 

It has been finely said by Walter Scott, that no man ever be- 
came eminent for virtue or noble in reputation, without ving m a 
continual course of self-denial. When we consider, that Mr. Dane 
has examined most of the original authorities to which he refers, 
several in each page, in a work of 5043 pages, exclusive of the 
index valume; that he has examined the “charters, constitutions 
and statutes of the several Colonies and States, and the judicial 
decisions made in the highest courts in them;” that he withdrew 
himself from all amusements, and commenced this great national 
work forty years before he finished it, laboring in silence and in 
solitude, with unbroken perseverance, during a period in which a 
whole generation of men passed from the earth, and a new one 
found him still at the same great task, unshaken in his mighty pur- 
pose, though the frost of age had whitened his head, and the co'd 
hand of time had chilled his mortal frame; we must declare that 
this great and virtuous man has exhibited a moral sublimity and 
grandeur of character, which is not aften seen, and which well 
entitles him to the immortality of fame he has earned. We feel 
proud that such a man is our countryman; we rejoice that this 
age has furnished, in America, so bright and noble an example to 
the studious youth who are tq come after us. 

Yet im this great work we find no symptoms of pride or self- 
confidence. When the author differs from a decision, he gives_ 
his reasons and leaves it; but his reasons are generally decisive. 
Qne burst of satisfaction escaped him, when contemplating the 
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vast extent of territory east of the Mississippi, whose laws are 
founded on those of Massachusetts. 

The laws of Massachusetts formed the material parts of the 
ordinance of Congress, passed 1787, for the government of the 
territories north-west of the Ohio; and this ordinance was ex- 
tended from time to time to the other territories. After stating 
this in detail, the venerable sage remarks, with honest exulta- 
tion, that “this ordinance was written by the author of this 
work.”? His own glory, in this instance, is so blended with that 
of his native State, that our pleasure at beholding the diffusion 
of our laws, is almost equal to his, in reflecting that he had diffu- 
sed them. 


‘‘An Address delivered in the Chapel of Dartmouth College, upon the 
Induction of the Author into the Professorship of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, May 19. By Daniel D. Oliver, M. D. Con- 
cord, 1825.” 


Ir is pleasant, even amidst the charms of poesy and general lit- 
erature, to meet something, now and then, of a grave and solid 
cast, and which requires the vigor of our minds to master. Such 
a subject is presented to us in the address of Dr. Oliver. Morar 
AND INTELLECTUAL Puitosorny has been neglected in our colle- 
ges—a spice of it has, it is true, been found in them, but nothing 
like a science has ever yet been taught; and when any thing of 
the kind has been attempted, the leisure hours only of perhaps 
a teacher of logic or the humanitics, were devoted to it. We are 
happy to see that a man, in the vigor of intellectual power, ripe 
in knowledge, and still ardent in the pursuit of wisdom, is ap- 
pointed to this professorship. We have as yet crept pitifully 
along the pathway of English and Scotch metaphysicians; or if 
we have ventured out of their track, it was to discuss some point 
in theology, as useless as the quibbles of the professed logician. 
The science of intellectual and moral philosophy, perhaps, does 
not, strictly speaking, contain every branch of metaphysical rea- 
soning; yet in the title to this professorship, the whole science 
is probably intended. This science is the tree of knowledge in 
the garden of God, and all other sciences are its fruits; and in 
proportion to the vigor and life of the tree, is the abundance and 
richness of its bearings. The principles, powers and capacities of 
the mind, is a subject of reasoning to the infant as soon as he 
can compare and arrange his thoughts; and old age dwells upon 
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the faculties of its mind, when that mind is about to be discon- 
nected with matter. In every age, amongst the learned or un- 
learned, mental philosophy is a study to a greater or less extent. 
Eve, when she saw her image in the flood, was not more startled 
at the phenomenon, than delighted at her own power of under- 
standing that it was herself; and the Indian, who imagines the 
Elysian fields he is to enjoy after death, is proud and happy at 
the power he possesses of creating them. Notwithstanding it is 
a subject that all who reason know something about, yet the hu- 
man mind made great progress in the sciences and the arts, and 
in matters of taste, long before it could find sufficient intellectual 
courage to examine itself. 

The cognitive power was considered a distinct thing from the 
properties of the mind, and the results of thought to have but a 
slight connexion with the power of thinking; when, in fact, they 
were as intimately connected as the grape with the vine or the 
wine with the grape. The philosophers of the ancient schools 
derived great light on this subject from the orators and poets, 
who had said much to assist them, without reducing their 
thoughts to any system, as Shakspeare assists the philologer in 
his researches, without ever having ventured to compile a dic- 
tionary or grammar. In these schools the art of reasoning wise- 
ly was taught before the science of the mind was discussed. The 

rst genius that ever grappled with this overwhelming subject, 
was, perhaps, more mighty than any of his successors. He, like 
the giants of old, piled Ossa upon Pelion, to reach the gods, but 
the attempt failed of success; while his successors, knowing bet- 
ter the limits of their own powers, proceed like the astronomer, 
who measures the heavens and their motions and distances, with- 
out expecting a corporeal ascent. The tower which went up to 
reach the skies has crumbled to dust, but the telescope has 
brought the stars and planets down. Metaphysics are not now 
a mere speculative science, but are intimately blended with mor- 
als. Our duties are in proportion to the extent of our capacities, 
and the nature and strength of our affections. Revelation ase 
sists us too in the progress of intellectual philosophy; for, by 
giving a sanction to the principles of morals which human reason 
had fixed as axioms, we proceed on them as a basis to further 
principles and speculations. We will not trouble our readers 
with any further observations of our own, when we can treat 
them with some of the acute reasonings of the professor. 


** The history of human learning contains few things more remarkable than 
the fact, that while almost every branch of knowledge has been cultivated with 
brilliant success, that science, which is the foundation of all others, still remains 
involved in doubt and obscurity. The labors of learning have erected a splen- 





did superstructure of knowledge on a foundation, which has never yet been 
thoroughly examined; and, what is still more remarkable, while the applauses 
of their contemporaries and of posterity have been lavished on the successful 
laborers in every other department of science, all attempts to search into those 
ultimate principles, which are the common foundation of all, have been too of- 
ten discouraged, as aiming at an unattainable object. It must be admitted, that 
these enquiries into fundamental truths are not necessary to give us greater 
confidence in the certainty of human knowledge. For it is impossible for us to 
doubt that much of this rests on an immoveable basis. Much of it carries with 
the very evidence, which makes us receive it, an irresistible conviction, that it 
reposes on a sure and certain foundation. But this foundation, it is manifest, 
can be nothing more than the nature and constitution of our own minds, 
Knowledge is nothing but as it exists in the mind, and its certainty, therefore, 
is not absolute, but is relative only to the cognitive principles of the human 
understanding. ‘The nature and properties of the human mind are interwoven 
in the texture of all human knowledge. Knowledge is the result of the exercise 
of these properties, operating on every thing which can come under their cog- 
nizance, and our belief in its certainty is founded on the instinctive confidence 
which we place in the trust-worthiness of our own faculties. 

Science, then, is truly only the mind itself, operating upon the various mate- 
rials of knowledge. Of course, into the essence of the former must enter the 
nature of that principle and its laws and properties, no less than the properties 
of the various objects which are submitted to its inspection. The principles of 
knowledge lie deeply buried in the intellect. They are the germs or seeds origi- 
nally placed there as in a genial soil, but which cannot vegetate without the 
fertilizing influence of those objects which awaken the dormant powers of the 
mind. In truth, in prosecuting successfully a particular subject of enquiry, we 
are in the progress of discovery, unfolding the laws and the nature of the intel- 
lect, no less than the properties of the objects on which its powers are exer- 
cised. We are bringing to light powers of the most wonderful nature, which 
might otherwise have slumbered forever unnoticed and unknown. The sim- 
plest object of knowledge, which merely awakens the power of consciousness, 
lifts the veil from the world of intellect, and discloses to the admiring eye the 
fore-ground of that immense prospect which now begins to open before it, and 
which, in the progress of life and knowledge, will be continually expanding, 
till it displays the wide extent of our intellectual and moral natute. 

As the simplest act of cognition, therefore, reveals to the mind the mysteries 
of consciousness and of intellect, so do the principles of the mind pervade the 
essence of all knowledge, of all our moral judgments and affections, of all our 
feelings and sentiments as religious beings, and of the refined perceptions of 
taste. Metaphysical truth, therefore, so far from being uncertain itself, is that 
on which all other truth is built. If we destroy this, we destroy the foundation 
of all knowledge. For the ultimate analysis of knowledge, of our moral feel- 
ings and affections, and of our critical judgments and perceptions, will conduct 
us to some essential principle of our mental constitution, on which the whole 
superstructure rests. The pleasures of taste, when traced to their source, will 
be found to resolve themselves into the fact, that certain qualities of external 
nature are originally pleasing, and certain others displeasing to the mind. Mor- 
al judgments and affections will, in like manner, be traced up to a general 
quality of the mind, by which certain actions in rational beings excite a feeling of 
approbation, or the contrary. The conclusions of reason are all founded on a cer- 
tain power of the mind, of unfolding latent truth from the involutions of thought. 
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The qualities of the mind, therefore, are not only the first principles of hu- 
man knowledge, but they are the elements of human nature, the primordial 
germs of all that man has ever felt or thought or done; and what, we may ask, 
can surpass in importance these enquiries into the mysteries of our own nature, 
at once so interesting and profound; what can be more curious than to witness 
the first and the simplest movements of those invisible energies, which, in their 
ultimate operation, are productive of such mighty effects; than to trace back 
the growth of knowledge, the forination of character, the boundless creations 
of genius, and the splendid embellishments of social life, to their first evolution 
in the simplest combinations of the elementary forms of thought.’’ 

* * * « * 

** It cannot be denied, that the study of the mind and its phenomena, is at- 
tended with no little difficulty, from the fugitive charaeter of the subjects of 
our observation, and from the impossibility of introducing a new and a volun- 
tary state of mind, without disturbing the order of its spontaneous suggestions. 
We have carefully to examine objects, of whose presence we are conscious, 
but which vanish with the very effort to look at them, and of which we can 
only catch a side and a momentary glance; like the spots which we sometimes 
perceive floating before our eyes, out of the axis of vision, and which, accord- 
ing to the distance to which they are referred, are apt to be mistaken for in- 
sects or birds. We see them only when we do not look at them. The moment 
we turn our eyes to the place where they appeared, they vanish. We have not 
only to trace the order and relations of a series of appearances, which are flit- 
ting through the mind in rapid and endless succession; but we have the more 
difficult task of analyzing objects the most impalpable and evanescent that can 
be conceived, which are sometimes extremely complicated in their natures, and 
which, by no effort, can we possibly keep before us for more than a moment. 
We can surprise the mind in the fact, but it is impossible to catch her. It is 
true, that by means of language we can frequently recall these objects to the 
mind, and on this power, indeed, depends the only chance we have of effecting 
their analysis; but we can never be sure that they are precisely what they were 
at first, and we are certain that they never remain the same for two consecutive 
moments. They melt away in a moment, under the glance of the mind, like 
snow-flakes before a sun-beam; and if we should be so far deceived as to be- 
lieve, that we have succeeded in fixing them, and to think that we hold them 
fast, we find, to our surprise, that they have suddenly undergone some strange 
and unaccountable metamorphosis, under cover of which they have escaped 
from our grasp. We are also to recollect, that the mind, being an active prin- 
ciple, the exercise of its faculties always terminates in certain results; and we 
follow, without effort, the course of the mind in its progress to these, being 
naturally borne along in the direction of the current. But when we attempt to 
trace these results to the sources from which they spring, we are obliged to 
overcome this natural tendency of the mind; we have to give the current a 
contrary direction, to force the stream up its channel to the fountain from 
which it flows. It is true, indeed, that to a certain extent, we are able to do 
this; and the power to do it resides in one of the faculties of the mind, with 
which we are most familiar, and which is almost incessantly in exercise, viz. 
memory. For it will be found, on examination, that the analysis of the phe- 
nomena of the mind is in many, if not most instances, nothing more than a 
philosophical history of our own consciousness, or a recollection of the occa- 
sions, on which the thoughts or conceptions under consideration were first 
suggested to us.”” 
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“History of New-England, by Governor Winthrop, with Notes. by 
J. 


Savage.” 


This edition of Winthrop’s Journal must be considered a very 
valuable and interesting volume to the people of Massachusetts, 
if not of all the New-England States. John Winthrop, the first 
Governor of Massachusetts, was a man of learning and piety; of 
prudence, firmness, and a good knowledge of mankind. He was 
peculiarly fitted to be the first magistrate of a new settlement, 
formed of such characters as were the early inhabitants of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. He was mild, moderate and conciliating in his 
conduct, especially for that period, when sternness and austerity 
had almost proscribed the gentler virtues. Yet he was efficient 
and firm as a magistrate, in preserving the authority and dignity 
of the civil power. 

The greater part of his journal (all that was then known) was 
printed several years ago, at Hartford; but it was full of mis- 
takes, arising from the difficulty of reading the manuscript, which 
had then been long written. Another reason existed for a new 
edition. The former volume did not contain the whole of the 
journal; the latter part of which having not then been discover- 
ed. It has since been found, and will now make a part of the 
present edition; which, on account of the copious notes by the 
—— industrious and learned editor, will form two volumes. 

he first only has yet been published; but this is so valuable in its 
present form, both on, account of its accuracy compared with 
the original manuscript, and of the notes, that we believe the 
public will thank us for making them acquainted with its great 
merits. 

There can be no doubt of the truth of facts, as related by 
Governor Winthrop; and he has preserved many which are re- 
corded by no other writer. He was also as free from credulity 
as any one of his day. It is possible, that some persons will 
think there is an unnecessary minuteness in the journal: but 
we cannot believe that this will be an objection with the descend- 
ants of the pilgrims. 

The same objection may be made to the notes: for they gen- 
erally relate to individuals, some of whom were not very eminent 
in the plantation; yet, probably, many more readers will be 
pleased with this minuteness, than will object to it, as uninter- 
esting. 2 

These notes add much to the value of the journal. They are 
evidently the fruit of great labor and research. There is scarce- 
ly another man in the community who would have performed 
this labor so ably; and not one, perhaps, who would have been 
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willing to undertake it. We would not be understood, however, 
as saying, that ail or the chief benefit of the notes by the learn- 
ed editor, consist in biographical notices, or in reciting facts not 
of great importance. They furnish much valuable information; 
they explain the meaning of Governor Winthrop in many cases, 
where explanation is necessary to most readers; and the remarks 
on the conduct, manners and opinions of our fathers are very 
judicious, and generally satisfactory. 

We agree with the editor, in the opinion he has expressed con- 
cerning Hubbard and Mather. The latter was certainly very 
credulous; and the former sometimes careless and even inaccu- 
rate. In all cases, we cannot safely depend upon the statements 
of the former, nor the judgment of the latter. Yet we hada 
feeling of regret, that the able editor of Winthrop should have 
thought it necessary, so often and so severely, to censure those 
ancient writers, Mather has preserved many facts; and the ju- 
dicious reader will easily distinguish between the facts and dates 
given, and the fanciful opinions of that learned divine; and Hub- 

ard, though often a mere copyist of Winthrop, and sometimes 
incorrect in his narrative, deserves great credit for recording 
events, which, otherwise, would have been lost; and, in several 
instances, is quoted with approbation and confidence, by the au- 
thor of the notes to Winthrop’s Journal, as the only authority for 
his statements, 

In a few instances, Governor Winthrop is mentioned with less 
respect, as to his opinions and conduct, than we should have an- 
ticipated. For though he was not wholly free from mistakes 
and imperfections, we have been accustomed to think, that the 
apparent severity of his measures were necessary, consideri 
the peculigrity of the situation of the early settlers, and the wild 
and demoralizing sentiments of some of the fanatics who troubied 
the church and the people. We are unwilling to suppose, that 
any respect for ‘a great, great, great grandmother,’ or ‘a great, 
great grandfather,’ would influence the editor in the opinions he 
expressed concerning the treatment Mrs. Hutchinson and her the- 
ological friends, received from Governor Winthrop and his adher- 
ents. At this day, we know, many think it was severe and un- 
necessary. But do we sufficiently reflect, that wild and immoral 
sentiments were broached by many, at that period, and that 
there was imminent danger to society? Not only was religion 
dishonored, but opinions openly and zealously avowed, which 
threatened the existence of the plantation. In the present hap- 
py state of our country, nothing but overt acts of gross immoral- 
ity, or of opposition to civil authority will justify punishment 
from the magistrate, In the early days of Massachusetts, it was 
far otherwise; and but for the firmness and decision of Governor 
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Winthrop and his friends, (or party,) the infant settlement had 
been prehne up, and the reputation of the puritans essentially 
injured. 

In speaking of Rev. Mr. Jones, who is said, by Winthrop, to 
have arrived in 1635, the editor observes, he finds nothing in 
Mather but the name; and he supposes that he is the same person 
mentioned by Trumbull, as being at Fairfield, in Connecticut, at 
a later period. Edward Johnson, in his wonder working provi- 
dence of Zion’s Saviour, is very particular in describing the set- 
tlement of Concord; and says, that it was begun and forwarded 
by Bulkley and Jones.» He speaks in strong terms of the piety, 
zeal, and christian labors of Jones, who was ordained the pastor 
of the church at Concord, at the same time Bulkley was ordain- 
ed as teacher. They were honored in being called ‘legal preach- 
ers,’ by the fanatics of the day; and this might be the reason, 
that Mather did not choose to say much of Jones—but it could 
not possibly operate upon the mind of the very candid and — 
tial editor of Winthrop. Johnson honors Jones, as well as Bulkley, 
with some measured lines, which, though wholly destitute of po-~ 
etic merit, shew the high esteem in which those two worthy 
ministers were held. 

Thomas Stoughton, who came to Dorchester in 1630, emigrated 
to Connecticut, with Hooker and others, in 1636. His name ap- 
pears among the first settlers of Windsor. 

The letters of Governor Winthrop, given in the appendix, add 
very much to the value of the present volume. They discover 
amiable traits in the character of this distinguished father of 
Massachusetts, and endear his memory to his descendants and 
his country. 

The editor has noticed the long period during which Mr. 
Eaton was chosen Governor of New Haven, which was twenty 
years. He says it was a singular instance, and refers to it very 
justly, as evidence of the excellent character of Governor Eaton. 
The case of Wilkam Bradford, the second Governor of Plymouth 
Colony, perhaps, is quite as remarkable, although he was elected 
only fourteen years in uninterrupted succession. He was first 
chosen in 1621, on the death of Carver, and was continued twelve 
years successively, until, at his own urgent request, Mr. Winslow 
was elected. He was Governor of Plymouth Colony, June 1621 
to 1657, a period of thirty six years, with the exception of* four 
years, when it was his desire to be excused; and at the time of 
his death he had been chief magistrate for fourteen years suc- 
cessively. Winthrop says, “that Mr. Winslow was chosen Gov- 
ernor in 1633, through the influence of Mr. Bradford, who had 
then been Governor twelve years, and who by importunity got off.” 

The public will be impatient for the next volume of Winthrop 
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from the correcting hand of Mr. Savage. The labor is great, but 
we trust he will receive his reward in the gratitude of an intelli- 
gent community. There are no considerations of a pecuniary 
sort, which can induce a man to write history, or to devote his 
time in preserving ancient facts from oblivion. 


“4 Sermon, preached to the Church in Brattle Square, in two parts, 
July 18, 1824. By John G. Palfrey, A. M., Pastor of that 
Church. Published by request. Boston. Phelps & Farnham. 
1825.” 


Wuen our sagacious and pious ancestors wished to convey 
their opinion of a talented young clergyman, who was improving 
his mind and faithfully attending to the duties of his ministry, 
they said, that he was a gifted man when he settled, and was a very 
growmg man now. This neat, comprehensive, and emphatic sen- 
tence, conveys precisely our opinion of the writer of this sermon. 
We are but slightly acquainted with him, except through the me- 
dium of his public performances, and are certain that we speak 
the dictates of our understanding, free from the influence often 
felt by personal friendship, or mn e partiality; nor do we belong 
to that class of men, who have a passion for very young divines— 
a class who prefer the flowers of spring, to the rich fruits of mid- 
summer. We venerate the pulpit and its legilimate uses, and fully 
believe, that an enlightened and pious clergy are amongst the best 
preservatives of freedom, knowledge, and virtue. The vow upon 
them is, to keep peace on earth, and cherish good will amongst 
men;. and when they labor in this high vocation, their influence 
is immeasurable—but every christian philanthropist must mourn 
at the bickerings and dissentions amongst these teachers of the 
oracles of God. Perhaps one reason of these differences of opin- 
ion is, that every young divine is supposed to get his creed fixed 
before his mind is fully capable of comprehending it. Young 
physicians are obliged, after their prepartory studies, to interro- 
gatemature, with painful perseverance, before their opinions can 
have much weight with the world. The young lawyer is busy in 
the lesser courts, and lingers in the outer row of the bar for ma- 
ny years, before he can approach the judges of the higher courts; 
and his hair turns grey long before his influence is felt—and 
when, after years of toil, he rises to the eminence of leading 
counse} in a cause, a half a dozen other lawyers are called to ad- 
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vise with him on the course to pursue in managing it. The an- 
cients did not allow a priest of Apollo to officiate in the mysteries 
of religion, until he had been distinguished for wisdom—the 

thought it an offence to the gods to attempt to propitiate them, 
except by long tried virtue and wisdom; but in our times, a youth 
comes forward, often in his minority, and takes upon him at once 
all the duties of a gospel minister; he is clothed with the sacred 
badges of his high office, and enters the sanctuary to assume the 
cure of souls, and “to point the steep and thorny road to Heaven,” 
and if his voice be good, his elocution ready, and his imagination 
tolerably prolific, he draws after him a long train of admirers, for 
a time—but it is impossible that his stock of ideas should be suf- 
ficient for the demands made upon him, to keep up his reputa- 
tion, and satisfy expectation. If he is a young man of great 
ambition and robust constitution, by prodigious efforts, he may 
keep from sinking in the estimation of those who gave him a 
premature fame, and, perhaps, may still enjoy a more extensive 
name than he began with; but with the same ambition, and a 
feeble constitution, he falls an early sacrifice to the folly of his 
friends—or if he be wise enough to make no more efforts than 
he can well support, he probably loses the hold he had on the 
admiration of his followers, and finds the perfume of his early 
fame has passed away. Discouraged by these things, he often 
falls into an apathy, or keeps up a fretful course of exertion, 
hoping for a change in public opinion. This fevered state of the 
mind is inimical to successful efforts. To demand two sermons a 
week from any mind, with other professional duties, is cruel. 
Hence we hear of so many promising, yea, wonderful youths, in 
the study of divinity, and so few men of unquestionable celebrity 
in middle age. This is not the fault of those who enter the min- 
istry, but of those who settle them. The fashion must and will 
change. Bring the mind forward in this, as in other professions, 
and the high school of morals and religion will again furnish Fen- 
elons, Massilons, Sherlocks and Doddridges. Bonaparte raised 
juvenile recruits, and put them upon incredible hardships, and 
they performed wonders; but the consequence was, that more 
than half of them died the first campaign, and those who survived 
a seasoning, were marked with premature decrepitude. Every 
warfare is, in some degree, alike. These general reflections con- 
tain no particular allusions; but we are certain, that unless some 
change takes place, by uniting the young with the more experi-— 
enced, this profession cannot keep pace in the general course of 
mental improvement. Let the wise and pious look to it. The 
author of this sermon has, thank God, survived the seasoning, 
but not with unimpaired health. He is now seeking, in milder 
climes, a restoration to health, which we fondly hope he may 
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soon find, and come back to his flock with rénewed vigor. Our 
remarks, we repeat, are general ones, whatever particular ap- 
plication may be made of them. But to return to this produc- 
tion. As a composition, it is neat, beautiful, and mteresting. 
He congratulates his people, who had been obliged to leave their 
house of worship, for a few months, in order to enlarge and re- 
pair the building, and were now returned to a more convenient 
temple. He touches with great truth upon the connexion exist- 
ing between place and impressions, and awakens, in the minds of 
his hearers, a train of sweet recollections. He goes deeply into 
the ancient records of the church, and gives, with delicate mi- 
nuteness, the heraldry of their society, and all its armorial bearings ; 
shewing how every insignia was won. He does more—he enters 
into the merits of the mighty dead, amongst his predecessors, 
and draws their characters with truth, feeling and friendship. 
He passes from history to sentiment, and marks the rapid chan- 
ges in the social and religious circle, and calls them to learn from 
the great teacher death, the frailty and the fate of man, while 
he inspires them with hope and consolation from the oracles of 
God. We might go on farther in this analysis, but our limits 
will only suffice us to say, how much we prefer this sermon to 
those which treat of naked points in divinity, disputed doc- 
trines, and offensive dogmas. 

The notes in this pamphlet are valuable to the historian, and 
creditable to the writer’s patience in research. We select the 
character of Doctor Cooper, from amongst others, as a specimen 
of the work. 


**Samuel Cooper was a young man of great promise, which his subsequent 
life in no degree discredited. He had been known to the Society from his 
childhood. He had had the advantage of the prayers, instructions and example 
of a most pious and watchful parent. He had come from College with a blame- 
less character and a high literary reputation, and he had inherited his father’s 
place in the heart of the venerable shepherd of the flock. He had not begun to 
preach when the Society turned their attention to a supply of the vacant office; 
but partly, as it seems, through the influence of Dr. Colman, he was invited to 
officiate here as soon as his studies should be completed. December 31, 1774, 
he was elected colleague pastor; and having made a request similar to his father’s 
on the like occasion, was ordained, and entered on the active duties of his cure 
in the second following year, May 21, 1746. 

The life of Dr. Cooper was one of various and conspicuous usefulness. His 
education, from the first, had been a suitable preparation for eminence; nor 
were his advantages wasted on an unpromising subject. Nature had marked 
him out for a leading man. Acuteness, vivacity, versatility, decision, and the 
capacity of severe application, were prominent characteristics of his mind. In 
addition to a person uncommonly dignified and engaging, and a most melodious 
voice, he possessed in remarkable perfection what seemed a natural fluency and 
grace, and he had cultivated the arts of writing and speaking with laborious 
assiduity. If not enjoying the reputation of being extensively learnéd, he was, 
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however, familiar with the best writers, and was always found in possession of 
the information which the exigency required. To less uncommon endowments, 
he joined an address, and what is called a talent for affairs, which, if he had 
not been the leading divine, would perhaps have distinguished him as the most 
accomplished gentleman and adroit statesman of his country and time. He fill- 
ed the clerical office at a period when it had not ceased to be understood to give 
the right and oppertunity to exert an important influence in publick affairs; and, 
in the revolutionary movements of this quarter, he had an agency scarcely sé4 
cond to any man’s. He was the confidential friend of Adams, Hancock, and 
other leading spirits of the time. It was to him that the famous letters of 
Hutchinson were transmitted, which kindled such a flame against the English 
ministry and their government here; and among the writings which alternately 
stimulated and checked the publick mind in that season of stormy excitement, 
there were perhaps none of greater efficiency than those of Dr. Cooper. If 
other hands launched the lightning, his guided the cloud. 

But it is chiefly in his ministerial character that I ought here to speak. With 
such gifts as those of Dr. Cooper, it was impossible that a good man should 
not be eminently useful in his chosen and peculiar sphere of labour. Unhappily 
the Church records do not furnish materials for estimating the success of his 
ministry, having been almost entirely neglected by him in the midst of his va- 
rious cares. It is certain, however, that his preaching was attended with as 
great interest, to say the least, as that of any of his cotemporaries; and that his 
Society was numerous, and comprehended a large number of distinguished citi- 
zens. His published sermons,—methodical, elaborate, animated, and impres- 
sive,—would certainly be ranked, in this better day of pulpit eloquence, as 
productions of unusual merit. It has perhaps been sometimes taken for grant- 
ed, by persons not particularly acquainted with his habits, that the active part, 
which he took in political concerns, must have interfered with the punctual 
discharge of his pastoral duties. But of this, no doubt, his parishoners were 
best able to judge; and I do not find that such an impression concerning him 
exists in the minds of the small remnant of them, who survive. On the con- 
trary, I find strong traces of the respect and affection, with which his parochial 
services inspired them; and, while his name appears to the public view promi- 
nent upon the records of patriotism, in the memory of his religious associates 
it is embalmed no less in the odour of sanctity. Dr. Cooper, like his predeces- 
sors, died suddenly; December 29, 1783.” 
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“Extracts from the Sketch Book of an American Gentleman.” 


A Sunday in England is the most delightful of all other days. 
I particularly refer to the country; where nature is elastic with 
fertility, and the embellishments of art conjoin to make it beau- 
tiful. 
Falmouth, where I landed, although 2 commercial town, is not 
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without fine promenades, neat and tasteful cottages, verdant 
hills, and many other of the attractions which make up a coun- 
try life—encompassed, likewise, by the boldest and most sub- 
lime of ocean scenery, by craggy tocks and lofty heights, and 
castles majestically elevated, it would be strange were its peo- 
ple discontent with their condition. At a distance of nearly 
three hundred miles from the metropolis, and almost at the ex- 
tremity of the western sea coast, it will not be questioned, that 
its dwellings, though small, are yet decent, and its population, 
though limited, seems to be industrious and happy. had an 
opportunity of seeing them in their best Sunday dress. The 
afternoon service was over—tea time had passed—and now 
the lads and lassies, the married and single, all pressed for- 
ward in their usual walk to the Castle of Pendennis. I and 
my companions were foremost in the throng, and together as- 
cended the heights and perambulated the domains of this noble 
structure. On entering within its walls, its many buildings give 
it the air of a town; while on the exterior, cottage under cottage 
clings to its sides for 8 and the ocean riots and foams 
among the rocks below. It is a spot where, for all the world, a 


Byron might pour out his soul in sweet poesy; and its lofty tur- 
rets, round towers, deep moats and draw bridges, seemed to re- 
alize one of the most captivating pictures of romance. It is the 
spot, too, so noted in English annals, where Cromwell, the 


usurper, made his last stand. Ages have since rolled away, but 
the castle still remains a citadel of defence. In time of war, it 
has usually within its walls, a regiment—at present it has only a 
guard of about thirty men. Col. Fenwick is commander of the 
eastle. 

Falmouth is a considerable sea port, situated under a hill, 
which borders on the ocean—the site of the castle of Pendennis. 
It is the principal mart for foreign packets, who bring hither 
large quantities of gold from Spain and Portugal. The kings 
despatch vessels likewise, take their departure from this port, 
and a few ships of war are generally to be found in its waters. 
The Astor frigate and a corvette were then at anchorage, beside 
several receiving ships. The American brig Henrico, belonging 
to Mr. Gray of , had just arrived, having suffered consid- 
erably from a gale. Within a week, many vessels had returned 
to port, dismasted from the storm. 

n passing through Falmouth, I was forcibly reminded of the 
narrowness of Boston streets. Confined as we are, the peo- 
ple of Falmouth are even worse off in this particular—many 
of their paltry lanes (they cannot be called streets) being al- 
most impassable; while the houses threaten to topple down on 
the promenader below. The hills adjacent, covered with airy 
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and tasteful mansions, and the small cottages, surrounded by 
plateaus and wild flower, impress the stranger more favorably, 
and atone, perhaps, for manifest inconveniences. The principal 
street, about a mile in length, runs through the town and along 
the sea shore. The population is about 5000; the lower classes 
of which are employed in its mines, the chief resource of the 
county of Cornwall. The King, by virtue of his former title of 
Duke of Cornwall, derives an annual revenue of 50,000/., the 
produce of these tin and copper mines. ‘To the disgrace of the 
country, this place is unrepresented; while the little borough of 
St. Mauze, opposite, sends two members to parliament. 

The Royal Hotel, at which we stop, is a large and commodi- 
ous stone building, admirably fitted up in all its apartments. Be- 
fore we landed, it may be well to mention, a very respectable 
looking man came off from the shore, gave us a card of this ho- 
tel, and a list of the stages, and politely welcomed us to the 

lace. We were attended through several narrow streets to the 
hotel, and thence shewn to an airy apartment fronting the street. 
In giving directions, we addressed this person (who appeared 
about sixty years of age) as Mr. Pierce, the landlord; but he un- 
deceived us surprisingly, when he declared himself to be “head 
waiter” —a title which we could hardly have applied to him with- 
out insult. For myself, I fell into a similar mistake respecting 
the stage book keeper, and the head chambermaid—the former 
came to take payment for our travel to Exeter, whither we had 
agreed to depart the next morning; the latter to show us to our 
rooms. The grave exterior and black suit of the one, the 
matronly cap and gown of the other, with which indeed the 
advanced age of both accorded, when taken in connexion with 
their decent and respectful deportment, forbade us to set them 
down as other than the master and mistress of the house. It 
is a little singular that we did not see the “real Simon Pure,” 
the landlord himself, during the whole time we were at the Royal 
Hotel. 

The letter bag of our ship having been sent up toe the post 
office, we called to procure a receipt in behalf of the captain. 
We knocked at the door of a small dwelling house, and inquired 
whether the post master was within? “No sir,” was the reply 
from a neat, pert woman, “ but I am the post mistress.””» On which 
we were desired to walk in—and the letters having been counted, 
a receipt for them was given in the name of the post mistress of 
Falmouth. A great deal depends on first impressions, Had I 
been landed at Penzance instead of Falmouth, I had missed ma- 
ny interesting objects, and the sight of much natural beauty. I 
was in the midst of pretty women—of bright and sportive eyes, 
cheeks mantled by the rose, and heads, ninety nine in a hundred 
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of whom, were set off by delicate muslin caps—a fashion pecu- 
liar to the country. 

It is a custom, I find, and a very good one, at the English ho- 
tels, for every body to make their own tea. The ingredients are 
placed before you, and the waiter stands in readiness with the 
tea kettle to supply your wants. The tea, therefore, is always 
fresh and exhilarating, and you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is tea. The English servant is very attentive, but ex- 
pects to be well paid for it. Whenever you leave the house, he 
never fails to show you to the door; but it is always with a kind 
jog to the memory. On Monday morning at six, we bade adieu 
to Falmouth; and accordingly, every waiter at the Royal Hotel, 
with the solitary exception of the principal, (who was not up,) 
appeared to put in his separate claim. They had all too earnest 
a regard for us not to shew it in the most particular manner. 
There was “remember the chambermaid”—“remember the por- 
ter”—“remember the boots’”—remember every body, in short, 
but poor self—till I thought our purses would have been ashamed 
of their emptiness; and we were right glad to escape from these 
interminable beggars, when we found ourselves comfortably seat- 
ed in the Regulator coach, and on the way to Exeter. We had 
taken one inside and two outside seats. I had the pleasure of 
riding outside in front, and thus of seeing the country. Behold, 
then, the driver seize the reins—the guard shut the door, pro- 
claiming “all right”—and the coach start off at the sound of the 


bugle. 

Nothing can exceed the convenience of an English stage coach. 
The one in which we rode, conveyed eighteen persons; namely, 
six inside and twelve out, including the driver and guard. On the 
outside of the coach, there were four seats—two behind and two 
in front of the body; and the coach was drawn occasionally by 
four and six horses, with harnesses gaily studded with brass. 
Yet thi¢ immense number of passengers is perfectly accommoda- 
ted; and it was surprising to contrast the enjoyment of riding 
oulside an-English coach to the great discomfort of being pent 
up in an American stage. To feel it as I have, it is necessary 
that one should be jolted from Boston to Baltimore, and then 
ride from Falmouth to London. Our guard, who sat behind, was 
a stout, good looking man, wore heaichen and top boots, but was 
armed with no weapon more dangerous than a Kent bugle, with 
which he enlivened our journey by various airs. ‘There was no- 
thing peculiar in the appearance of “coachey,” except a sort of 
Bolingbroke hat, and in his grave manner of addressing the 
horses. Every now and then he would break forth with “a hip 
ha hip hip,” hiss a little, and gently throw the lash over the 
shoulders of the leaders. The luggage, or as we call it, baggage, 
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is principally conveyed on the top of the coach, which, when fill- 
ed, excites the attention of all eyes. The miss runs to the win- 
dow, the pedestrian stops in the road, and every one turns out, 
as if by instinct, for the stage coach. It is no wonder—such a 
medley—such diversity of appearance, character, and color— 
the dandy with his fur cap, plaid cloak, and upper-benjamin—the 
miss from the city, with her overwhelming Leghorn and ostrich 
feathers—the quaker with his broad brim, demure phiz and but- 
tonless coat—the African fair one with her milk white straw, 
smiling through a row of ivory underneath—the red nosed man 
of consequence from the west end, swelling like a turkey cock— 
and the little dapper cockney sputtering like a pea on a shovel— 
all huddled together, may give some idea of the motley group 
usually to be found on the outside of a stage coach in England. 
Among our passengers to Exeter, was a cockney, two French- 
men, one of whom pored over an English dictionary, and a young 
lady and child belonging to one of the Frenchmen—the latter 
just landed at Falmouth from the Isle of France. The cockney 
was more than usually intelligent—having seen oe out of 
London, and for some years resided at Falmouth; the French- 
men so so; the mother well enough, but the child, for an inside 
passenger, rather uncomfortable. We had several long hills to 
pass over, and in consequence were occasionally supplied with an 
extra pair of horses—although our progress averaged seven miles 
an hour, including stops on the road. In passing through Truro, 
a corporate town of about 3000 inhabitants, we were struck with 
the exterior of its neat mansions. The extreme poverty of 
Mitchell on the other hand, inspired us with equal dislike; espe- 
cially when we were told that it pretended to city dignitaries— 
had within its shallow precincts a mayor and corporation, and 
was actually represented by two members in parliament. Its 
dwelling houses are principally of mud and thatch—and its streets 
so narrow (as indeed were most of the small towns through which 
we passed) that our coach completely filled them up. The Coun- 
ty Lunatic Asylum, however, situated here, is a capacious stone 
building, not unlike the Massachusetts State Prison. Bodmin is 
another rotten borough, which derives its only importance from 
being representéd in parliament. The celebration of Whitsuntide, 
by troops of young men and women, attracted our notice on the 
roads, The hats of the lads were decorated with flowers, and 
the lasses tripped it merrily o’er the green. Wrestling matches 
and dancing seemed to be the principal sports, and the whole 
scene had an air of genuine rusticity. 

The face of the country, till we reached Exeter, was generally 
barren—the soil parched and stoney, and scarcely a tree of any 
sort to be seen. Agriculture, particularly in Cornwall, is a neg- 
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lected pursuit—the population for the most part being indifferent 
to any thing but the cultwvation of its mines. 

We were set down at Exeter at 10 in the evening, and stop- 
ped at the principal hotel—a place literally overrun with stage 
coaches, of which it is said a greater number depart from this 
city, than from any other, London excepted, in the kingdom. 
On the next morning I rose early, and accompanied by a friend, 
walked to St. Perer’s Carneprat. The grand exterior of this 
structure at once arrested my notice, and carried me back to 
past ages. It is the work of eight hundred years ago, and strik- 
ingly contrasted with the modern buildings around it. In sur- 
veying its magnificent and venerated facade, I seemed to hold 
converse with beings of other days; and I was not disposed to 
release myself from the illusion. The decaying statues of prin- 
ces, prelates and apostles, each staring out from their several 
niches—the reposing angels in the arch way—the solemn pyra- 
midical front, with the figure of St. Peter—and the beautiful 
window of tracery and stained glass—form a combination so im- 
pressive, that one can scarcely believe it to be the work of hu- 
man hands. Having feasted my eyes with the sight, I entered 
the cathedral. The morning service had ended, and a middle 
aged woman appeared to conduct us through it. She was the 
very abridgement of a guide book—-I had therefore only to listen 
and be edified. But I needed no one to remind me of visible 
grandeur—the place was filled with it, and every memorial was a 
history. As I stood in the centre of this vast pile, it was impos- 
sible to withhold admiration from its noble proportions—to look 
upon its high embowered roofs, its storied windows, its clustered 
columns and spacious aisles—without contrasting the humble in- 
feriority of modern churches with the eminent taste of the an- 
cients. They have not died alone—one of the arts I fear has 
perished with them. Wherever a stained window had been de- 
stroyed and replaced, not all the ingenuity of our best modern 
painters would enable it to vie with the original—that transpar- 
ent indentation—that wonderful harmony of light and shade, 
caught, as it were, from the hues of the rainbow—was gone, I 
had almost said forever. 

Among the splendid decorations of the interior,* my attention 
was directed to the bishop’s throne—esteemed to be the richest 
in England. It stands fifty two feet above the flooring of the 
choir—is ascended by six steps, and covers an area of ten feet 
square. In the centre is the episcopal chair, the cushion of 
which, with the curtains and lining of the throne, is of crimson 
velvet, adorned with gold fringe. The canopy is a most delicate 


* The length of the church is 390 feet—the breadth 75. 
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specimen of carved work—its many pointed arches, columns, 
niches, pinnacles and foliated ornaments, rising above each other 
in every form of beauty. Between three and four ¢enturies have 
elapsed since the throne was erected; within which, to preserve 
it from the troops of Cromwell, it was once taken down and con- 
cealed; yet it seems to have perfectly survived the wreck of 
time, and the spirit of desolation. But I must not forget the 
monuments—sacred mementos of eminent men and other ages— 
of prelates, warriors, knights, statesmen; some of them the relics 
of seven hundred years, while their proud inheritors, commingling 
with common dust, have left hardly visible the identity of their 
names. Of these frail memorials, I noticed a plain altar piece, 
supposed to be the monument of Osbertus, Bishop of Exeter, who is 
said to have died in 1104; as also two very ancient monuments, re- 
presenting two knights in armour—one supposed to be erect- 
ed to the memory of one of the Chichester family; the other, of 
Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford ard Essen. Of the mod- 
erns, however, some are beautiful; in particular that to General 
Simcoe, by Flaxman—presenting a fine bust of the lion entwined 
in oak—a British volunteer, with arms reversed, in the attitude 
of mourning—a Canadian Indian warrior, in the garb of his coun- 
try, &c.; the whole surmounted by a highly finished canopy, in- 
terspersed with a variety of decorations. 

The organ of this cathedral of ponderous size, is represented 
to be the finest in Europe. It is truly a majestic instrument— 
comprising 1495 pipes, 20 stops and 3 rows of keys. The diame- 
ter of the largest pipes is 15 inches, length 23 feet, one of which, 
if filled, it is said, would contain 3 hogsheads and 35 gallons beer 
measure, The organ was built in 1665, but has since received 
many improvements, 

The present dean of the cathedral is the Lord Bishop, Dr. 
George Pelham, who is assisted in the government thereof by 
eight canons, constituting the chapter. Divine service is per- 
formed in it three times a day, during which, with the exception 
of morning prayers, a choir of singers give their attendance. 

The precise period of the foundation of this solemn edifice, is 
involved in obscurity. From its.peculiar architecture, however, 
it has been ascribed to the Normans. At the siege of Exeter, 
by King Stephen, in 1138, it was nearly annihilated, having been 
plundered and burnt by a lawless soldiery; since which it has 
been gradually rebuilt and enlarged by succeeding divines. One 
of its bishops, appointed in 1257, built a chapel, in which he es- 
tablished two chaplains, to pray for his soul, those of his bene- 
factors, and all the faithful deceased, for which he appropriated 
the vicarage of Bockwell in Devonshire. Among the most strik- 
ing antiquities, is a large window over the altar, and a clock on 
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the old principle of astronomy. The window was repaired and 
beautified by Blackburn, canon of the church in 1390, who con- 
tracted witha glazier of Exeter to furnish the glass at twenty 
pence per foot; and for the labor three shillings and four pence 
per week for himself and two shillings for his family, during the 
time he should be employed. The window is still in good preser- 
vation, and contains whole length portraits of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob—different saints and royal personages; also various 
armorial bearings of the Plantaganet and Courtenay families, 
with the different bishops of the diocess. The astronomical 
clock is represented by a globe in the centre; the sun by a fleur 
de lis; the moon by a ball painted half black and half white, 
which turns on its axis and shews the different phases of that 
luminary, as likewise the age of the moon and the hour of the 
day. 

The bell of the cathedral is herculean, weighing 12,500 Ibs.— 
it was formerly rung by twenty four men, but is now only used 
as aclock. In addition, there are eleven bells, ten of which are 
rung in a peal, the heaviest set in the kingdom. I have thus briefly 
noticed the principal: curiosities of the cathedral church of Exe- 
ter; the contemplation of them all formed a subject of wonder 


- and interest, agreeably heightened from the fact that it was the 


first building of the kind I had seen in England. 
[To be continued in our next number. ] 


THE LOST CHILD. 
[Continued from page 38. } 


**Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings, that repair her strength 
And fainting spirits uphold.’’ 


** All is best, though we oft doubt 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 

Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close.’’ 


WaitrieEtp was too wise not to improve this golden opportuni- 
ty of calling sinners to repentance; and day after day, at morning, 
noon and evening tide, he poured out the stores of his eloquence, 
until most of his audience were completely under his control. 
His reasonings were not always very profound to prove his doc- 
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trines, but his illustrations were drawn from nature, and easil 
understood by the most illiterate of his hearers, and attracted the 
attention of the most enlightened. For instance, speaking of 
eternity, he stretched forth his hand and pointed to miles of sand 
banks in view, where nature had sported from creation with her 
countless atoms, and said—dear hearers, if a little bird was to 
come once in a thousand years and take off in his bill one grain 
of sand at a visit, in time all those great mounds would be gone; 
and if the whole mass was to be multiplied by the grains it con- 
tains, and the same means were used to convey away the whole 
number of masses, in time it would all be gone; but at the end, if 
the process was carried on in eternity, eternity would have but 
just begun, never to end. How can you then, said the solemn 
preacher, for the momentary gratification of your appetites in 
sin, jeopardize your souls for eternity‘—One after another, as 
we have seen them in latter days, cried out, the Lord have 
mercy upon us, and then fell into a paroxysm of horror at the 
danger of hell fire, and repeated the groans and cries until nature 
was exhausted, and the sufferer at last fell into a syncope and 
was stretched lifeless on the ground. This was hailed as a glo- 
rious omen, and called the strivings of the spirit with the sinful 
creature. Mrs. Elliot, as frequent allusions were made to her 
departed child, could bear it no longer, and she, though a woman 
of great good sense, was overcome, and fell with the rest. Her 
husband, who had heard all, and perhaps was touched, but not 
moved, took her up and carried her home, a short distance, in his 
arms, and placed her where the air might pass freely over her, 
thinking it only a fainting fit. She was a long while in the same 
state, and there was a seeming reluctance amongst those good 
women who came to her attendance, to prescribe or administer 
for her relief, as they believed that she was in a trance, and when 
she came out of it would bear testimony to the mercy of God. 
After a painful lapse of time, life and motion slowly returned, 
and she opened her eyes again upon the world; and her senses, 
which seemed to have fled forever, returned, but all her agony 
was gone, and a soft serenity had taken its place. Her eye was 
no longer tearless and dry with distress, but was gently moisten- 
ed, more with affection than trouble. The tone of her voice had 
entirely changed, and she spake as one perfectly happy. As soon 
as her strength would admit, she arose, carressed her friends, 
and spoke of her lost child with composure, and often with a 
smile. On a visit from Whitfield, who was a shrewd observer of 
the operations of the mind, he gently asked her if she had re- 
ceived assurances of the true state of her soul, or any consolation 
from a spiritual source?—If she had, he said, it was her duty to 
speak of it, for the edification of others—God might make her 
28 
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an instrument to bring others to salvation. She looked at her 
husband, as if»to ask liberty to speak, and he, delighted to find 
the change, from whatever cause it might spring, readily gave 
his consent that she should tell the cause of so sudden an altera- 
tion. In a composed and suppressed tone, she said, I have been 
in a trance, and God has been kind to me; and I rejoice to de- 
clare his mercies. I thought my soul had been separated by 
death from its frail tabernacle of the flesh, and that I stood a 
disembodied spirit, trembling on the confines of the world of 
spirits, dreading to commence my journey into an unknown re- 
gion, when a being, more lovely than any thing in life, said, in 
the sweetest manner, fear not, child of sorrow, I am sent as your 
interpreter, consoler and guide—follow me. I did, and we seem- 
ed to travel a long way, as I have in a dream, without my pre- 
cisely knowing how we went. At length, as we moved along, a 
glimmering light caught my eye, resembling the midnight sky 
when a building is burning at a distance, and is about sinking to 
the earth. Distant moans at first reached us, and then louder 
cries were heard, and at length terrific screams of agony and 
despair assailed us on all sides. I tried to cover my eyes and 
ears with my hands, but I found I had neither hands or eyes or 
ears, and I could not tell how I could see or hear or know any 
thing. I was affrighted as much at myself as at other things. I 
seemed to cling to my guide, but how I know not, and he con- 
veyed me through the scenes of horror in safety. A sense of 
pity and commisseration came over me, and my heart seemed to 
beat when there was no heart there. A purer light, without that 
fearful redness, seemed to dawn upon us. The air was fresh and 
balmy. Songs of praise, and the sweetest music charmed me, as 
we passed along. I wanted to stay forever in this spot, where I 
could see suns and stars and other worlds moving beneath me, 
and immortal beings were gazing on them in ecstacy. Their 
bright and shining countenances were often turned on me with a 
smile of welcome. Millions were singing hosannas to the Lamb 
that was slain for the sins of the world—these were the just 
made perfect. Angels and arch-angels, and cherubim and sera- 
phim, were striking their harps, and crying holy, holy, holy is the 
Redeemer of the world. I tried to join my feeble voice, but 
could not, with them; and turning to the priest, she said, Oh! all 
that you have ever said about heaven, my dear sir, is nothing to 
what I saw. At a distance, on a cloud of fleecy brightness, sat 
innumerable little cherubs, of sweet countenances; and one of 
them smiling on me, I discovered that it was my own dear child, 
that was drowned so lately—he was tuning a harp of praise. I 
sprang to embrace him, but my kind guide prevented me. Not 
yet, said he, heaven has not as yet done with your services, nor 
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have your sufferings ended on earth. You must go back—the 
time has not yet come for you to join these heavenly hosts. IL 
caught another look at my dear babe, and the emotion brought 
me to life. I am happy, she added, I believe myself one of the 
elect. Whitfield was in doubt, whether this was a perfect proof 
of an effectual calling, It was, indeed, marvellous, but that touch 
of nature and feeling, for those in torment, seemed too much like 
the unregenerate heart, as the truly converted would have had 
no such emotions in them as to feel for justly condemned sinners. 
However, the by-standers were satisfied, and the reformer was 
toe wise to suggest his doubts in a very decided manner. All 
were perfectly satisfied, excepting Capt. Elliot; he had too vig- 
orous a mind to be easily overcome. He had seen something of 
the world too, but, on the whole, thought that he would not say 
any thing at that time, as its effects were so comforting to his 
wife. He remembered too, a thousand vagaries of his own mind, 
when he was stretched on a couch of new pulled leaves, wound- 
ed, sick, and overwhelmed with thoughts of home—a prisoner, 
hourly expecting his own dissolution, and only kept alive by some 
narcotics and balsams, administered by his Indian physician. 
This story related by his wife brought these dreams, as he had 
ealled them, fresh to his recollection. He thought, also, that the 
very language in which this vision was related, appeared to him 
more like the enthusiastic, warm and glowing words of Mr. Whit- 
field, than those of his own modest spouse, before she had heard 
his rhapsodies and arousing harrangues. He was silent, however, 
as his wife was quiet. The general awakening went famously 
on, and the effects of it are visible on the lives of some of them 
to this day. There are those now sinking into the grave, who 
talk of this season of the gathering in of souls, as having never 
been equalled in this country. 

Year after year passed away, and other children were born to 
Capt. Elliot. He had resumed his business of a sea faring life, 
and was successful in it. In the year 1770, he built a brig, of 
more than ordinary size, for the West India trade; and having 
rigged her in the very best style of the times, he felt, as master 
mariners generally do, very proud of his vessel. ‘To make every 
thing go right, he was careful to select as good a crew as could 
be found in a place which produced the best sailors in the world, 
or at least as good as any. This was done without difficulty, as 
Capt. Elliot had a good name for humanity and generous living 
on board his ship. He was entirely suited in his men. His mate 
was a young man, and a near relation; of not much experience, 
but energetic and intelligent. His prime men were Harry Oak- 
um, Bill Jones, and John Frink. Harry Oakum was a fine sized 
man, and so well made and comely a tar, as to have been called 
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Handsome Harry. Several years before this, in the Bilboa trade, 
he had been taken by the ‘Infidel foe,’ carried to Morocco, and 
sold, with others, for a slave. He, with two others, had madea 
bold resistance against the crew of the Corsair which took him, 
and the Turks were glad to get such a daring fellow off their 
hands. Oakum was sold to an old military officer of the govern- 
ment, and kept in the gardens of his harem, to cultivate flowers 
and fruit, for the space of three years and more, until liberated, 
or rather ransomed, by the British government. Harry often 
gave strange hints of what he saw and did in that period. Now, 
there was a beauty drowned in a sack—and now, a slave behead- 
ed; but he fared, generally speaking, pretty well—running seve- 
ral hair breadth eseapes; and when he had a double share of 
grog, he would drop some insinuations, that he was seen with 
tender emotions by “ladies fair,” with great riches, who, on his 
turning Turk, would have showered upon him their gold, and of- 
fered him their hands; but by thunder and mars he would not 
turn Turk, and give up his religion. Vo; turn Turk and curse his 
father, as the old proverb says, was not after Oakum’s heart. He 
was born a Christian, and he meant to die one, in spite of the 
Devil. Bill Jones was as tight a sailor as ever stepped between 
stem and stern of any ship. He had been three years a press 
volunteer on board a British frigate, and knew every rope in the 


ship. On Saturday night, he sung many a good song, and told 


many a long yarn; but all loved Bill, for he was every body’s 
friend in distress. John was a hard headed, careless fellow, that 
was ever ready in a case of need to do the thing he ought, in the 
way of duty, and a little beyond it, if occasion required. He 
feared nothing called flesh and blood, but was a little supersti- 
tious about ghosts, and such sort of things. The rest of the 
crew were hearty fellows, but inferior to these three. 

One evening, as they approached the West Indies, the air 
became as still as though it had never moved—it seemed dif- 
ficult to respire, such a rarification of the air had taken place. 
Without any apparent cause, the ocean rose in long, portentous 
swells. Capt. Elliot made every preparation for a storm; he 
said nothing of his fears, but listened to hear the distant sound 
of the hurricane, in its dreadful travel towards them. He was 
calm, but the sailors understood his apprehensions. Bill Jones 
was entertaining Jack Frink with a long story of a ghost, who 
appeared to some of the crew of the Hercules just before she 
was wrecked; and before he got far into the story, he swore he 
saw it himself. It was the ghost of Jack Oldcastle, who died 
in his own arms, he said, about three weeks before the event. 
Jack appeared to him, told him the storm was coming, and to 
keep a good look out, or they would all be in Davy’s locker be- 
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fore morning. Frink, in breathless suspense, was inquiring more 
particulars about the ghost, when Capt. Elliot, hearing the dia- 
logue, put an end to it by telling those who were not in the watch 
to go below. At the order they started, but as they were about 
turning in, Bill Jones, throwing his quid overboard, gave a look 
all round, and muttered out, not for the green horns to hear, 
split my timbers, Harry, I am not going to sleep—we’re to have 
it soon, tight and tough; this becalm, now, is only a sleeping 
dog—it will bark loud enough by and by; but, howsomdever, our 
brig is new and stanch, and will weather it, if any thing can. 
Harry was of the same opinion, but thought they might get a 
little sleep before the blow would come on. Bill said the brig 
would work like an egg shell in a sea. The darkness come on so 
thick as almost to be felt, and the very stillness was appalling. 
The scene soon changed, and the rushing of the wind was heard, 
and came on so instantly and furiously, that Bill Jones proposed 
cutting away the masts; for the first sweep threw the brig nearly 
upon her beam ends. Harry stood ready with his axe, and 
Frink was near to spell him; but as yet, Capt. Elliot would not 
give the order, relying on the strength of his vessel—but at last 
yielded to the importunities of his crew. The hull was soon 
cleared of masts and rigging together, and she righted. The 
decks were swept clean, and one man was missing; but he was 
soon seen, by the flashings of the lightning, to be floating in the 
rigging. Bill Jones fastened a rope to his own body, and plunged 
in after the missing man, and succeeded in bringing him on board. 
Twelve hours they were in this perilous situation, expecting in- 
stant death; but thanks to the faithful workmen of Capt. Elliot’s 
native town, the brig was so well built that she defied every 
storm. When the gale had in some measure abated, one of the 
sailors stated to Capt. Elliot, that he had heard heavy guns from 
a distance, from some vessel in distress; and by the flashes of 
lightning, he thought he saw a large man of war, with her masts 
carried away. At the next flash, she was seen by all the crew; 
but they could do nothing for her relief. The firing was repeated 
once or twice more; and after that, nothing could be seen or 
heard of her. At day light, the storm had almost subsided, but 
the waves were still running and breaking with great fury. Some 
one cried out that he saw a man on a spar, and then another saw 
him, and presently others were discovered in the same situation. 
Capt. Elliot called Oakum, Jones and Frink, and consulted them 
upon the chance of relieving the men that were afloat on the 
spars, whom the crew thought by appearance were nearly ex- 
hausted. The sailors all said they would go with the captain, 
but they would not start tack or sheet with the mate; and the 
mate insisted that it was fool-hardiness to run such arisk. Capt. 
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Elliot ordered the large boat to be lowered down—she was built 
after a model of his own, for his brig, and had scarcely been used; 
but he had great confidence in her as a sea boat. His three 
trusty sailors got into her. He chose to have only two oars, and 
one man to assist in getting the sufferers on board. They pro- 
ceeded with skill and caution, and soon picked up five men nearly 
exhausted. The boat was about returning, when Bill Jones 
cried out that he saw a large hen coop at a distance; when one 
of the men they had picked up, said, it was only the ship’s mon- 
key, who had got on to the hen coop—he said he saw him abreast 
an hour before. Bill replied, he has struggled like a good fellow 
for his life, let us save him, and mayhap, after all, it may be a 
man. Well, said Capt. Elliot, pull, my boys, for the hen coop; 
let us take a look at it. On it they found a monkey, who was 
watching the lifeless form of a young lad, apparently about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, in a midshipraan’s dress. The ani- 
mal was howling piteously over the body of the youth. The living 
and the dead were taken into the boat together. The sailors 
lately saved, knew it to be the body of Midshipman Dalrymple, 
son of the captain of the Centaur, which had gone down during 
the night, and all had perished but themselves. They begged 
Capt. Elliot not to throw the body overboard, as Capt. Dalrym- 
ple was not lost with his ship, being on shore when the gale com- 
menced, and was not able to get on board before the Centaur 
slipped her cables and put out to sea. With no small difficulty 
they reached the brig and got on board. In stripping the corse 
of the midshipman, Oakum said he had no water in him, and he 
did not believe he was entirely dead. They set about rubbing 
him with flannels, and making up a bed on the cabin floor, with 
all the dry blankets they could find; two of the healthiest of the 
sailors got into it and took the body between them. In the 
course of an hour they discovered vital heat, and by noon the 
young man could speak. The cold, exhaustion and sleepiness 
had not quite extinguished the vital spark—with care it was re- 
vived. Capt. Elliot rigged a jury mast, and in two days was in 
Kingston, Toliaicn, and brought to the anxious inhabitants the 
sad news of the loss of the Centaur and all but six men. Capt. 
Dalrymple came on board the brig, and before he had time to 
make any inquiries, Bill Jones brought up the midshipman in his 
arms, and said, mayhap, captain, you know this boy. The father 
and son were both overcome. Capt. Elliot felt distressed that 
the zeal of Jones should have been so indiscreet, as the young 
man was yet so feeble; but however, no ill consequences happen- 
ed. Capt. Dalrymple expressed his gratitude in the strongest 
terms to Capt. Elliot, and rewarded the sailors in the most gen- 
erous manner. 
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The storm had thrown every thing into confusion on the island, 
and it was difficult to make repairs or find a cargo at this mo- 
ment. Capt. Dalrymple procured an order for the carpenters 
and riggers at the navy yard to assist in fitting the brig for sea. 
This was promptly attended to, and in a few days she was ready 
to receive her cargo; which, however, was not yet collected, nor 
entire sales made of the outward bound cargo. While the busi- 
ness was in as regulara train as could be expected after so much 
confusion, Capt. Elliot several times went out a hunting with 
Capt. Dalrymple and his friends. George, his son, at length 
found himself sufficiently strengthened to accompany them. 
Nearly three quarters of the Island of Jamaica is uncultivated. 
It contains three millions of acres in a wild state, or nearly so. 
Immense mountains, inaccessible fortresses, and terrific preci- 
pices, make it a most romantic country. Capt. Elliot loved to 
breathe the mountain air, so refreshing after inhaling the city 
atmosphere, and often ventured far up the country. He had 
been apprized that in those regions there were numerous wild 
negroes, as they were called, runaways and insurgents, who had 
fled to these places of security, and formed themselves into a 
government, under an intelligent and daring fellow, by the name 
of Cudjo, who ruled his subjects with so much talent, that he 
was a great annoyance to the city and plantations in every part 
of the island. It had been found impossible to dispossess him 
from his eyre in the mountains. 

George became fond of shooting, and sometimes, when his fa- 
ther’s gout would not permit him to go out, he prevailed upon 
his preserver, Capt. Elliot, to go with him, attended only by a 
slave, for a guide. On one of these excursions, they had seated 
themselves to take some refreshment, when the slave uttered a 
scream and fled; and in an instant, a large party of the free, wild 
blacks had surrounded them, and demanded that they should sur- 
render as prisoners; promising not to do them any personal inju- 
ry. George had precipitately fired his piece, and wounded one 
of the blacks; but Capt. Elliot gave up his gun, telling George 
it was useless to contend against so many, and he thought the 
blacks would be induced to ransom them. They were conducted 
up the mountain to King Cudjo, who was seated on his throne; 
and after examining the prisoners, he told them that he sent to 
seize some of the whites as hostages for several of his men, then 
in prison in Kingston, and who were threatened with death. He 
dwelt strongly upon the propriety of the lex talionis, and conclu- 
ded with an oath, that if his men were executed he would carry 
it into effect. They might, he said, send a note to their friends, 
if they would be answerable for the flag of truce. This was 
agreed to, and a messenger despatched, with news of their cap- 
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ture. Day after day passed away, and he did not return; and 
Cudjo had fixed the next day for their execution. He knew his 
men were to be burnt alive, and he prepared a pile to make the 
retaliation exact. As the prisoners were dwelling upon their 
melancholy state, Capt. Elliot had to comfort George, and rela- 
ted to him his former perils. At this moment the doors of their 
rude cabin opened, iy the daughter of Cudjo entered, bringing 
sugar cane, yams, and other refreshments. George suggested 
that they might be poisoned. No, said Capt. Elliet, I have been 
amongst the [roquois, and other fierce tribes of Indians, on the 
coast of Africa, and in Lapland—have seen civilized, half civili- 
zed and savage women, and I never found one, who was not 
slighted or insulted, that was not humane and compassionate. 
The female was in great agitation, and frequently looked out to 
see if the sun was approaching. It at length arose in full glory. 
She burst from them in a convulsion of distress and despair. The 
guard fastened the door, and they joined in their devotions to pre- 
pare their spirits for the death which awaited them. 


[To be continued. } 


REVIEW. 


** Zophiel, a Poem, by Mrs. Brooks. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 
1825.” 


Ir has in former times been extremely difficult to speak freely 
and justly of American poetry, and gain the public ear, for it was 
often egregiously abused. One class of readers, the very ultras, 
would not allow any thing called poetry, produced in this country, 
to be worth preserving for a day; while they were ready to ad- 
mire all the crude and poisonous stuff which come from the Brit- 
ish presses, and to any production which had a reputation across 
the water, without any examination, they were ready, with East- 
ern adulation, to cry “live forever;” while often, in its native 
land, it had gone to “‘ the tomb of all the Capulets,” before it had 
been freighted to us. Another class, equally absurd, would have 
nothing but homespun literature. They were afraid of some hid- 
den and dangerous principle in foreign letters, that would destroy 
our republican virtue; and they believed, or affected to believe, 
that our muse was equal to our muskets; and if we could shoot 
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as well as the English, we could write as well, and that it was 
our duty not only to 


**Poise the Globe and bound the Sea,”’ 


but to thrust in our claims, too, for literary fame. There were 
a few who reasoned correctly, and decided justly, and in the pro- 
gress of time, we trust that they have become the majority. In 
every country there is a portion of poetical talent—that is, there 
are some who leave the dull path of common duties, which in 
every society are pretty distinctly marked, and find associations, 
connexions, incidents and results purely imaginary, and yet so 
much like nature, as not to offend against the order of things. 
In an early state of society, poetry is in the thought—after- 
wards, in a state of higher refinement, it is in the thought and 
the words. Genius creates the first, and taste and learning 
model the latter. In primitive times, our country was not pro- 
pitious to the muse. The first object of our forefathers was self 
defence; the next, to improve their worldly conditions, and to 
strengthen their understandings; and their austere religion check- 
ed the growth of their imaginations. In this day of liberality, a 
poetic taste, without which there can be no refinement of char- 
acter, is bursting forth in every part of our country. Amongst 
females, the taste is now more prevalent than with males. This 
results, probably, from the former having more leisure time for 
the cultivation of the imagination, and to learn the harmonies of 
verse. When our population becomes so dense, that all cannot 
find employment, or when the wealthy prefer the charms of liter- 
ature to other enjoyments, then we shall be as distinguished in 
the refinements of taste, as in splendid enterprize and successful 
speculation. Even with all the business of the present day, we 
now and then find a flower by the way side worthy of nursing, 
and we ought not to suffer it to droop for want of notice. The 
botanist, enamoured with nature, ranges the wilds of every 
clime, to add a new plant or flower to his catalogue; while the 
guardians of letters suffer a thousand delicate productions to die 
for want of the gentle dews of praise as they are springing up. 
The poem before us is from the pen of a lady whose former 
inspirations have not been directly avowed, but it was known to 
some that she was the writer of Jupiru and EstHer—a collec- 
tion of the author’s works, which were read with no little plea- 
sure by our people of taste. The present production is a poem 
of considerable length, and intended, as we presume, to be a con- 
nected effort, extending through several cantos. The story is 
truly poetical, and we are of those who will not call it a mere 
creature of the imagination, but believe it to be, in homely lan- 
guage, founded on the story of Tobit, Tobias and Sarah. The 
p> 29 
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description of Zophiel, the evil spirit Asmodeus, is altogether 
from the writer’s own creative power; for in the ancient account, 
there is nothing given but a general outline of his qualities, which 
is conveyed in the term “evil spirit.” This character is drawn 
in a most successful manner. He is represented as being allow- 
ed, in some degree, to solace his torments, and in a most striking 
mauner to hide his deformity; and to meet the Jewish maiden in 
the brightest array of mortal beauty. The properties of the de- 
mon are only seen by glimpses. As she has managed this, we 
think, the most difficult part, with success, the way is fair before 
her. The characters of the remaining seven husbands, and the 
pure fame and sweet duties of Raphael, are subjects congenial to 
her muse, and are worthy her pains. The public will be anxious 
to see the remaining cantos, after having read this first; and 
particularly, after having become accustomed to the stanza—for 
it is one of ancient date, but not of common use. The poem of 
Zophiel commences in the following delicate strain. 


I. 
‘‘TueE time has been—this holiest records say— 
In punishment for crimes of mortal birth, 
When spirits banished from the realms of day 
Wandered malignant o’er the nighted earth. 


And from the cold and marble lips declared, 

Of some blind-worshipped—earth-created god, 
Their deep deceits; which trusting monarchs snared 
Filling the air with moans, with gore the sod. 


Yet angels doffed their robes in radiance dyed, 

And for a while the joys of heaven delayed, 

To watch benign by some just mortal’s side— 

Or meet th’ aspiring love of some high gifted maid. 


Blest were those days!—can these dull ages boast 
Aught to compare? though now no more beguile— 
Chain’d in their darkling depths th’ infernal host— 
Who would not brave a fiend to share an angel’s smile? 


II. 


*T was then there lived a captive Hebrew pair ; 
In woe th’ embraces of their youth had past, 
And blest their paler years one daughter—fair 
She flourished, like a lonely rose, the last 


And loveliest of her line. The tear of joy— 
The early love of song—the sigh that broke 
From her young lip—the best-beloved employ— 
What womanhood disclosed in infancy bespoke. 
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A child of passion—tenderest and best 

Of all that heart has inly loved and felt ; 
Adorned the fair enclosure of her breast— 
Where passion is not found, no virtue ever dwelt. 


Vet not, perverted, would my words imply 

The impulse given by Heaven’s great Artizan 

Alike to man and worm—mere spring, whereby 

The distant wheels of life, while time endures, roll on— 


But the collective ministry that fill 

About the soul, their all-important place— 

That feed her fires—empower her fainting will— 
And write the god on feeble mortals face.”’ 


There is an Invocation to Pogsy prefixed to this volume, which 
will be read with delight by those who are ‘‘ wedded to immortal 
verse,” or even those who claim kindred there. It discovers he- 
roic feeling, and proves the writer mistress of language and mea- 


sure. 
‘‘Thou with the dark blue eye upturned to heaven, 
And cheek now pale, now warm with radiant glow, 
Daughter of God,—most dear,— 
Come with thy quivering tear, 
And tresses wild, and robes of loosened flow,—- 
To thy lone votaress let one look be given! 


Come Poesy ! nor like some just-formed maid, 
With heart as yet unswoln by bliss or woe;— 
But of such age be seen 
As Egypt’s glowing queen, 
When her brave Roman learned to love her so 
That death and loss of fame, were, by a smile, repaid. 


Or as thy Sappho, when too fierce assailed 
By stern ingratitude her tender breast :— 
Her love by scorn repaid 
Her friendship true betrayed, 
Sick of the guileful earth, she sank for rest 
In the cold waves embrace; while Grecian muse bewailed. 


Be to my mortal eye, like some fair dame— 

Ripe, but untouched by time; whose frequent blush 
Plays o’er her cheek of truth 
As soft as earliest youth ; 

While thoughts exalted to her mild eye rush— 

And the expanded soul, tells ’twas from heaven it came. 


Daughter of life’s first cause; who, when he saw 
The ills that unborn innocents must bear, 
When doomed to come on earth— 
Bethought—and gave thee birth 
To charm the poison from affliction there ; 
And from his source eternal, bade thee draw.”’ 
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The Ode on ae contains some fine poetry and) elegant 
raise. The fame of Stuart is admirably entwined with that of 
Vashington. 


‘*The patriot—here a moment let my strain 
Tremble before thy Stuart—who but he 
Could bid mild Washington— 
His god-loved labours done— 
Thus sit before us breathing majesty, 
And, in his deep blue eye, still life and soul retain? 


Methinks, the while I gaze, each graceful line 
So light imprinted on his forehead fair, 
Where Wisdom sits serene 
Of every sense the queen, 
Seems as an embryo empire still were there, 
While still his ample breast swells with the vast design.”’ 


To another painter of distinction, she has paid the following 
high, but deserved com, ‘iment. 


‘*Nor those alone doomed to incarnate birth 
Painting, death-baffler, is it thine to save! 
The heavenly shapes that flit, 
When the entranced fit 
Is on, and the charmed soul forgets its earth: 
Thou bidst to earthly eyes their sky-dipt vestments wave. 


The radiant visions Fancy’s wand uprears 
When poesy around has spread her spell, 
Like summer flowrets dies 
Refresh the enchanted skies, 
Where, soft as air, and lovelier for her fears, 
Bright in her golden robes flies fair-haired Florimell, 


The miracles, in holy record kept, 

Done—ere one cheering ray of distant light 
Thro’ death’s dark portals shone, 
At thy command alone, 

Still, still—reacted meet—the astonished sight. 

Tho’ rolling ages o’er the scene have wept. 


In this far distant land, which the great deep 
Perchance embosomed, when that dust was rife, 
The pale unconscious dead 
On the strown relics laid 
Of old Elisha, in his passing sleep, 
Still, at the hallowed touch, starts back to warmth and life.’’ 


We take leave of the fair author with an earnest wish that 
her genius will not be suffered to languish for the want of that 
‘suffrage of society” which confirms one’s own opinion, and gives 
that confidence, which the possessor of high mental powers must 
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have, before the public can expect a full development of char- 
acter in the pursuit of literary fame. 


POETRY. 


SUN SET. 


How splendid—how magnificent the sight 

Of yonder west! The monarch of the heavens 
Reserves his greatest glories for the west, 

And grants his benediction ere he leaves. 

He bids the pa:.ter cease to imitate, 

And tells the landscape that ’tis meek and tame, 
And empires rolling in review beneath, 

How weak their power, how idle human pomp. 
Pleasure ’tis not—’tis rapture to behold 

That sky: And yet it is a selfish joy.— 

*Tis sad to know yon banks of burning gold 
Presiding o’er the dim blue majesty 

Of mountains underneath, made as ’twould seem 
For their eternal resting place and throne; 
Those rocks of silver too, ting’d with such shades 
As glow on beauty’s cheek, must in an hour 

Be gathered with the night.—It grieves me too, 
That I’m not numbered with the sons of art, 
And never save in memory can prolong 

Such joys as these; and even if I were, 

Such pictures never can be spread by man, 
Such hues will lie upon the heavens alone, 

The canvas of the ever living God. 
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NOTICE OF THE DEATH OF DR. BALDWIN. 


‘« For this believe not me; no man believe: 
Trust not in words, but deeds.’’ 


** Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scene, 
Resumes them, to prepare us for the next.”’ 


Tue death of this distinguished divine is deeply lamented by 
all denominations of christians. He was one of those rare men 
which the particular situation of our country once produced—a 
race, self taught, and who, by the power of genius and industry, 
made their way along to usefulness and eminence. He began 
life at the period just before the revolution, when all institu- 
tions of learning were broken up, and the youths were turned 
out to chance. The feeble minded perished in this comfortless 
state; but those of true vigor survived, to share the advantages 
and honors the subsequent prosperity of the country offered 
them. Dr. Baldwin possessed strong intellectual powers and 
sturdy virtues. The first impetus given to his course in life, was 
probably taken from certain religious impressions; and why 
should not these be as powerful as extensive, and as lasting in 
developing the faculties of the mind, as the love of human glory? 
Early struggles gave a firmness and hardihood to his character, 
which no after circumstances could destroy or diminish. He 
settled in the ministry, at the close of the revolutionary war, in 
a country town in New Hampshire, and there, for seven years, 
proved his sincerity in his calling, by his arduous labors. Even 
in a state of obscurity his talents were discovered, and he was 
solicited to come to Boston—which he did, in 1790. Dr. Still- 
man, of Boston, and Dr. Smith, of Haverhill, found in Dr. Bald- 
win a powerful coadjutor in their cause. These gentlemen were 
highly respectable, but the Baptist cause suffered from the preju- 
dices of others, and the general want of education amongst the 
preachers in that church. Dr. Baldwin was early convinced that 
human learning was a necessary handmaid for a gospel minister, 
and he set about obtaining it, and pursued his undertaking with 
a patience and perseverance worthy the cause he was engaged 
in. After he had passed the middle age of life, he went up to 
drink of the original fountains in his profession; and if his draught 
was not so deep as those who had early access to them, it was 
sufficient for him to bear testimony to those who come after him 
to the necessity of finding the sacred springs, before the hallow- 
ed waters are tinged by passing through another language. 
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Others caught from him these impressions, or rather these inspi- 
rations; and more, perhaps, from his precepts and example, than 
from any other single cause, may be attributed the rapid improve- 
ment in the acquirements of the preachers in the Baptist minis- 
try. After the death of his friends Stillman and Smith, Dr. 
Baldwin’s talents, age, and weight of character, placed him deci- 
dedly at the head of his own denomination. 

In the most violent of party times, when his political senti- 
ments were in opposition to the great body of the clergy in New 
England, his prudence was conspicuous, and seldom or never did 
he suffer political discussions to enter the social circles of life, or 
to disturb the intercourse of religious affections. He lived as a 
wise man ought, attentive to the business of life, connecting re- 
ligion with the world, and this, with another scene of action and 
duty, full of exertions and hopes. He died as a good man should 
wish to die, without lingering in corporal and mental imbecility, 
but suddenly, without pain or a struggle, when he had filled up 
the measure of his duties. It has been the fate of many great 
men to outlive their usefulness, and to repeat the observation 
which the pious old man breathed at his fate— 


‘‘Il’veE BEEN SO LONG REMEMBER’D I’m FORGOT.”’ 


He was happily released from all these evils, and died when the 
gush of woe at his departure was full, and unrepressed by emo- 
tions of pity or compassion for human infirmities. 


Dr. Baldwin’s friends should be thankful that he lived so long 
for the support and dignity of their church. In his time, its char- 
acter has quite changed. It is now prosperous and respectable. 
Men of talents have espoused the cause, and induced the pious 
and the learned to become their teachers and guides. Wayland, 
Sharp, Hall, and others, are worthy of the Doctor’s mantle, and 
we have no doubt that they will wear it, as he has done, for the 
peace, prosperity and advancement of the cause of religion and 
social harmony. The great day, we trust, is fast approaching, 
when it will not be asked if a true worshipper of God is of Paul 
or Apollos, but if he have the true root of the matter in him? 
Amongst the glorious prospects of the present age is that of sub- 
dued asperity in the orders of the christian family. Glory is, we 
believe, hereafter to be given to God, in purity and singleness of 
heart, without the array of creeds, or the distinction of earthly 
ordinances—when the followers of the Lamb shall break the 
mysteriously consecrated bread of life at the same table togeth- 
er, sleep in the same graves, in the same hopes of a glorious re- 
surrection to eternal life. To die is the destiny of man—to live 
hereafter, is his hopes. The promises of Omnipotence are giv- 
en—no man can be happy, and doubt them. 
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TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friends will pardon us for a few days delay in getting out this number of 
our Magazine, which has arisen from a change of printers. This new arrange- 
ment of ours was not made from any dissatisfaction in the execution of the 
work, for we consider the former printer, Mr. Sampson, one of the best in the 
country; but it was found more convenient to have an office more particularly 
devoted to this publication, than the Gazette job office could be. The office of 
delivery, for those who call for their numbers, is connected with the printing 
establishment, and the printers, Messrs. INGRAHAM & Hewes, are constitu- 
ted agents for the work. 

Our correspondent, the author of the remarks on THE EARLY SETTLERS, 
we hope will continue his hand. It is a subject that most people think a great 
deal has been said about; but ask them where you may find it—and after the 
greatest research, they can show but a few pages, here and there, in history, 
and a few sentences of declamation in some occasional production. We should 
not be satisfied with this. 

The writer of the review of Mr. Dane’s Book, will accept our thanks for 
his judicious criticism. We hope to hear from him often—our pages are at his 
command. 

The reviewer of Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s Journal, if we have any 
skill in guessing at writers, should be about some work also, in which our fore- 
fathers should form the subject. We have no hesitation in saying, if our con- 
jectures be correct, that the editior of Winthrop’s Journal, and the writer of 
the article upon it, are the two most learned historians upon the affairs of our 
country, which can be found in it; and this we think is saying a great deal, 
when we call to mind Allen and others, some of whom have not yet appeared 
before the public. 

Our readers will be gratified by another extract from the Sketch Book of our. 
American friend in England. He saw without prejudice or undue partiality, 
and he speaks as he thinks. A few remarks from a well disciplined mind, on pas- 
sing events or common occurrences, are worth a host of elaborate dissertations. 

We shall be happy in receiving the poetical effusions of W. Those who can 
describe the setting sun so well, can easily find a thousand beautiful images in 
the starry heavens when the sun is gone, and can pursue his poetic flight through- 
out the risen day. 

Several favors, particularly one on Music, by being taken too good care of, 
were mislaid until it was inconvenient for us to insert them in this number. 
They shall appear in our next. 

We received, as it were, partly by stealth, a sweetly descriptive poem upon 
the last celebration of the landing of the pilgrims. It was full of beauty, ge- 
nius, poetry, taste and feeling; but the objects of admiration were drawn so 
prominently, that we fear the envious could not bear the picture. The writer 
would confer on us a grevt obligation if she would honor our pages with “the 
dictates of her muse,’’ which are ‘‘sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.’’ 

The essay on oddity, by Rince_surGes, is as full of thoughts, as the 
Eagle of Esdrass was of wings and feathers; and if we were to suffer it to fly 
abroad, would make as strange a bird. We abhor a puny and sickly taste in 
literature; but cannot consent to publish any thing, which, by its strangeness, 
may possibly be misunderstood. 

The engraving of the portrait we promised in this number, was delayed by 
causes beyond.our reach. There can, however, be no doubt of its appearance 
in our next. We have also made arrangements for an engraving of the Frye-- 
Tree in Andover, whose history is connected with Lovell’s fight. 





